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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


——_ ee 


FROM an evasive answer given by Mr. BALFouR to 
Mr. LABOUCHERE it is inferred in some quarters that 
Ministers may hold on till February. They may 
meet Parliament, it is suggested, and then dissolve 
immediately. What advantage would accrue to 
them from such a policy is not evident. They might 
devote the whole of the recess to beating the drum 
all over the kingdom; but this would not break the 
inevitable fall. What is perfectly clear is their 
unwillingness to dissolve on a proper register. If 
they can find any plausible way to jockey the 
new voters they will take it. It is rather a shabby 
procedure, especially for a Ministry of all the virtues, 
but the meanest dodge is sanctified when it is prac- 
tised for the sake of the Union. 


THERE are two perfectly inconsistent arguments 
in the Unionist journals about the SAUNDERSON 
section of Ulster. We are commonly told that to 
set up an Irish Parliament is to abandon the Ulster 
Presbyterians to Roman Catholic oppression. But 
the Times has now discovered that if the Irish 
Parliament be allowed to manage Irish affairs with- 
out British interference, the SAUNDERSON section will 
be perfectly well able to take care of themselves. 
This admission is made simply as a foil to the further 
assertion that if the Imperial Parliament should exer- 
cise an active intervention it will be as much burdened 
with Irish business as it is now. These statements 
throw an interesting light on the manufacture 
of Unionist principles. It is a hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness, and next week the Times will implore the 
sympathy of English Nonconformists for the SAUN- 
DERSON section who, under Home Rule, are sure to 
be burnt at the stake by the TorqueMADAS of 
Dublin. The Duke oF DEVONSHIRE lends himself 
to this game by declaring that the crisis in Ireland 
is like the crisis in England in 1688, as if there were 
any parallel between the functions of an Irish Par- 
liament and the arbitrary will of JAmes II. The 
Government had better dissolve soon, if only to 
save the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE from extemporising 
parodies of history in the desperate hope of catching 
votes. 


SPEAKING at the meeting of the Irish Unionist 
Alliance in Dublin on Thursday, Lonp LONDONDERRY 
adopted the view of the Times cited above. 
More astute politicians would accept the situation, 
and look forward to ruling Ireland through the 
divisions of their opponents. But for electoral 
purposes it is necessary to alarm the English voter. 
Accordingly, Lorp LONDONDERRY, falling into the 
delusions of the Rev. Dr. CLUTTERBUCK, assumed 
that Messrs. ROTHSCHILD would be asked to float 
loans, and would fix the interest at 20 or 30 per 
cent. Less exalted persons are aware that 
an Irish loan, held as it would be largely in 
Ireland, would be safe for the same reason as French 
Rentes are: and that the assistance of MEssRs. 
ROTHSCHILD in floating it would no more be asked 
for in Ireland than in England or France. The 
distinguished Unionists of whom honourable mention 
was made on Thursday—Mr. LEcKY, PROFESSORS 
MAHAFFY, JEBB, STOKES, and so on—were absent, as 
Were apparently all the Irish Unionist M.P.’s. But 
seeing how rarely most of the latter defend the 


Union on English platforms, we do not attribute 
their absence to astuteness. 


Mr. BALFour’s case for SiR ALBERT ROLLIT’sS 
Bill is typical of the weakness and irrelevance 
arrayed in support of women’s suffrage. It is 
notorious that the great mass of women do not care 
a button about the franchise, so Mr. BALFOUR 
argued that their indifference is no greater than 
that of the agricultural labourers in 1885. From 
this piece of inaccuracy Mr. BALFouR proceeded to 
assert that, although women could not exercise the 
physical force which is at the basis of all govern- 
ment, they had to pay the bill for our wars. 
Women’s suffrage, if it means anything, means in 
the long run womanhood suffrage ; and Mr. BALFOUR 
knows perfectly well that, out of some ten millions 
of female electors, very few will have anything to do 
with the payment of any national bill. There was 
no attempt on Wednesday to meet the argument 
that womanhood suffrage would involve the control 
of national interests by women. It would entail the 
admission of women to Parliament, and a claim 
to hold offices of State. Does Mr. BALFOUR suppose 
that the country would submit to see a woman at 
the head of the War Office? And if not, what be- 
comes of the “ equality” of the sexes? 


Ir is a pity that the discussion of Dr. HUNTER’sS 
very moderate scheme of Scotch Home Rule was inter- 
rupted by a count-out on Tuesday night. But 
nothing else could be expected from a Parliament in 
the last stage of decay. Formerly, we believe, 
English members generally let Scotch questions alone, 
seared, we believe, by the terms of Scotch law. Of 
late years the Southron has dared to meddle with 
them, as he has always, to their great detriment, 
meddled with the scarcely more comprehensible details 
of the Irish land system and Irish administration. 
Years ago Mr. J. Boyp KINNEAR, who was then one 
of the soundest of Liberals, but has since gone over 
to Unionism and been beaten on his native heath by 
Mr. ASQUITH, proposed a scheme of Home Rule for 
Ireland—to be instituted by consent, not by legisla- 
tion—under which English members should agree 
to stay away from Irish debates as they then usually 
did from Scotch debates. The time has long gone 
by in Ireland even for such a scheme as Dr. HUNTER 
proposes in Scotland. For the latter country legisla- 
tion, within certain limits, by the Scotch members, 
subject to the decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council as to whether those limits have 
been exceeded, seems—on the face of it, at any rate 
—to be a moderate and reasonable proposal. 





THERE is one point about the Anarchist trial in 
Paris on which surprisingly little has been said in 
the English press, and nothing at all in the French. 
If it be true that most of the newspapers in Paris 
published the names and addresses of the persons 
summoned on the jury some days before the trial 
actually began, and that in consequence they 
received many threatening letters, we can hardly 
wonder at the fact that their courage was not what 
it might have been. But for this fact the people of 
Paris ought to hold not the jurymen but the editors 
as being primarily responsible. We know how in 





England we have journalists who labour under the 
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belief that publicity is a kind of panacea for every 
evil, and whose one conception of their duty as 
journalists is to get any news which is likely to be 
read with interest or curiosity, no matter whether 
its publication is for the general benefit or not. 
Such persons are a pest here, and they are proving 
themselves a public danger in Paris. The very fact 
that we claim an almost unlimited freedom for the 
Press in its treatment of public questions ought to 
impose upon our journalists the strictest regard for 
those interests which are common to all of us, and 
which are certainly immeasurably superior to the 
interests of any particular newspaper. The Parisian 
editors who are now grumbling at the verdict in the 
RAVACHOL case ought to ask themselves how far they 
are personally responsible for that verdict. 





THE motion just carried in the Lower House of 
the Canadian Parliament in favour of a kind of com- 
mercial treaty with the Mother Country is a most 
audacious attempt to spread a net in the sight of the 
prey. Innocent readers on Wednesday morning 
may have wondered for a moment if the Canadians 
desire to revive the production of mum and spruce, 
or to push the trade in dried peaches, or to develop 
a taste for Old Rye to the detriment of English dis- 
tillers, or tosend us beet sugar from the North-West, 
or to grow chicory or tobacco. Yet otherwise we 
must discriminate against competing foreign produce 

-in other words, unless we are to tax Norwegian tim- 
ber, corn from the United States, wool and hides from 
Argentina, we cannot comply with the wishes of the 
Dominfon Parliament. And of course this is what 
they want—as the applause of the United Empire 
Trade League sufficiently indicates. Now, in the first 
place, the rapid development of the North-West is 
answerable in a great measure for the depression of 
the grain trade, and the fall of prices, which, in spite 
of the Russian famine, and the maintenance of 
Protection in Germany, has gone on pretty steadily 
since last autumn; and it is hardly desirable to 
stimulate or multiply the process. In the next, do 
the Canadians seriously propose—first, to admit our 
manufactures to the detriment of their own National 
Policy of Protection? secondly, to conduct their traffic 
over the Intercolonial Railway, or to send goods in 
bond over the two outlets through United States 
territory which the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
found for itself? 


WHILE we in London are preparing to view the 
May Day celebration as an interesting pageant from 
the terrace of the National Liberal Club and else- 
where, the Continental Governments, stimulated 
no doubt by the recent explosions—in Spain, 
Italy, and Belgium, as well as in Paris—are 
preparing as if to suppress a_ revolution. In 
the French army all leave was suspended after 
Thursday; the troops to-day are confined to bar- 
racks, and various Anarchist centres in the suburbs, 
such as Levallois and Clichy, are to be occupied 
by strong bodies of soldiery and police. Belleville 
is to have a whole regiment of Hussars brought 
up from Melun. Special attention is to be 
paid to various suburban bridges over the Seine, 
and the police are to be supported by the gar- 
risons of Mont-Valérien and other forts. How- 
ever, the Paris cabmen will ply for hire as usual; 
the race meeting at Longchamps will go on; the 
railway servants have emphatically refused to 
“play”; and the reports of a police strike are un- 
founded. So far the organisers of the demonstration 
have failed to secure any building large enough for 
their meeting. At Liége, in Belgium, there was a 
sort of dress rehearsal last Sunday of the precautions 
to be taken to-morrow. No serious trouble, 
however, is anticipated. In Italy all meetings are 
prohibited, save ticket meetings: in some towns even 
these. Both in that country and in Spain, stringent 
military precautions have been taken against dis- 
turbance, and numerous arrests have been made. 





There is no apprehension of disorder at present 
in Vienna or Buda Pesth, or apparently in any 
of the German towns. We shall be curious to 
see if the militant Socialism of Holland will make 
itself felt, and how that of Denmark will bear its 
recent defeat. Roumania, like the western nations, 
has a Labour Day, but keeps it according to the 
old style, so that it falls on the Friday of the week 
after next. 


Ir is satisfactory to know that the Government 
intend to put the coastguard stations into telephonic 
communication with the nearest post-offices. Esti- 
mates of the total cost are now in preparation, and 
the communication is to be completed at once in 
urgent cases—in the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe, 
on the Dorsetshire coast about Swanage, at Bude, 
Beachy Head, and the neighbourhood of the Needles. 
Next winter this step ought to prevent much ship- 
wreck, not to speak of loss of life. The extension of 
the system to sea lighthouses and lightships must. 
wait till the experts have devised means of carrying 
it out. 


THE Stock Markets have been very dull through- 
out the week. Owing to the Easter holidays, the 
strike in Durham, the lock-out in the cotton trade, 
and other labour disputes, as well as to the steady 
decline in trade, railway traffic returns are disap- 
pointing, and Stock Exchange operators have been 
selling the stocks speculatively. There has also been 
an attack by speculators on the American Market, 
and the Continental Bourses are being affected by 
the dynamite explosions and by the fear of May 
Day demonstrations. There has, however, been an 
improvement since Thursday morning. Still, the 
public is holding aloof, and markets consequently 
are dull and difficult to move. Stockbrokers com- 
plain that for years there has not been so little 
doing, and it is alleged that seven-eighths of the 
members of the Stock Exchange are not at present 
earning enough to pay rents and salaries. Probably 
there is a good deal of exaggeration in all this kind 
of talk, but that it is circulated proves clearly that 
the Stock Exchange at present is not doing well, 
and that the public is holding aloof altogether from 
speculation, while it is not investing on the usual 
scale. 


THE Directors of the Bank of England lowered 
their rate of discount on Thursday from 2} per 
cent., at which it had stood for exactly three weeks, 
to 2 per cent. Why they did not make the change 
a fortnight ago is not easy to understand ; and why 
they made it this week is equally nen-apparent, for 
gold will now goin large amounts to Scotland, and 
there are fears that Austria-Hungary will attempt 
to raise a gold loan in the course of a month or two. 
We presume the Directors found it useless to keep a 
rate that was not effective, and whose only result, 
indeed, was to drive business away from themselves. 
Their reserve of unemployed money exceeds 15} 
millions—nearly 9s. for every sovereign for which 
they are liable. The price of silver has been 
gradually creeping up this week ; on Wednesday it 
rose to 39{d. per oz. Apparently the announcement 
that our Government had consented to send a dele- 
gate to the International Bimetallic Conference has 
encouraged speculators in New York to begin buying 
again. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has often 
expressed the wish to see a wider use of silver, and 
it is understood that he excuses his consent to take 
part in the proposed Conference on the ground that 
Mr. GLADSTONE had done so before. In reality 
that is his strongest condemnation. Mr. GLAD- 
STONE did so out of consideration for the United 
States, and the Conference came to nothing. Ex- 
perience having shown that an agreement cannot 
be arrived at between this country and the United 
States, the experiment should not be repeated, for it 
will only lead to another wild speculation in silver, 
and to greater trouble in India. 
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WOMEN AND PARLIAMENT. 





HOUGH the division in the House of Commons 

on Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill on Wednesday may 
have disappointed the hopes of the opponents of 
female suffrage, there is every reason to feel satisfied 
with the position in which that question is now left. 
We have been in danger, down to a year ago, of 
allowing a great political and social revolution to be 
accomplished unawares. Members of Parliament 
languidly acquiesced in the claim of women to vote, 
not, as a rule, because they had ever investigated 
that claim, or thought out the consequences of its 
acceptance by the legislature, but because they believed 
they were merely giving a pious opinion in favour of a 
movement whichcould never succeed. As we remarked 
last week, the danger caused by this state of things is 
now happily atan end. The female suffragists have 
reached a point at which they are being taken 
seriously, and the moment this is the case their 
hopes of success must vanish into thin air. It is, 
perhaps, natural that they should show not a little 
irritation and even anger at the strength of the 
opposition they now have to encounter. For years 
past they have mistaken public apathy for general 
acquiescence, and their disappointment, now that 
they know the truth, is naturally great. But it isa 
pity that we cannot discuss this question without heat 
or ill-temper on either side. For the small knot of 
women who are in earnest in demanding the vote every 
man must feel a sincere respect. ‘They are for the 
most part women whose personal qualifications for 
the exercise of the franchise are infinitely greater 
than those of the majority of men. If we feel bound 
to combat their opinions and to oppose a steady re- 
sistance to the movement of which they are the 
leaders, it is certainly not out of any want of respect 
for them, or any desire to turn to ridicule a cause 
which they, at least, regard with serious eyes. 

Wednesday’s debate did not, as a matter of fact, 
add much to our knowledge of the general question. 
But for the present the House of Commons is not 
the place in which the general question need be dis- 
cussed at all. There are certain preliminary matters 
which must be cleared up before the House is in a 
position to approach the question in a practical 
spirit. Our remarks last week as to the inoppor- 
tuneness of the movement for the enfranchisement 
of women evoked from one of our critics the retort 
that if our words were applied to the Home Rule 
movement their exact value would be seen. Let 
us explain to this rather unobservant authority 
the practical difference between the two move- 
ments at the present moment. In doing so we 
may possibly give a useful hint to the advocates 
of female suffrage. When the party who wish to 
bring about the greatest revolution ever attempted 
in our electoral system are able to satisfy the country 
that five-sixths of the women of Great Britain are 
passionately desirous of gaining the franchise, when 
they have moreover succeeded in maintaining in the 
House of Commons for scores of years a female 
suffrage party, so resolutely devoted to that par- 
ticular question that it will place it before every- 
thing else, and when by these means they have 
made and unmade Ministries, changed the policy 
of the country, and sapped even the strength of 
Parliament, they will stand in the position in which 
the Irish Home Rulers stood six years ago, and will 
be entitled to demand of the responsible Ministers 
of the day a serious attempt to grapple with the 
question of the woman’s vote in such a manner as 
to satisfy its advocates. At present, we need hardly 
Say they have done none of these things, and any 
attempt to compare their position with that of the 
Trish Home Rulers is obviously silly. 





In what position do the female suffragists now 
stand? We have admitted their personal claims to 
our respect, and it is not upon that point that any 
more need be said. But what is their strength in the 
country? So far as their own sex is concerned we 
know that nine women out of every ten are actively 
hostile or absolutely indifferent to the attempt to give 
them votes. If the women of England were to 
be polled to-morrow on this question there would 
be an overwhelming majority against any Bill 
brought forward by the advocates of female suffrage. 
All this is admitted even by the warmest advocates 
of the revolution. Their excuse is that we have so 
long deprived women of the right to share in the 
government of the country that their present apathy 
and hostility are only the necessary result of their 
prolonged exclusion from political life. But what 
about the men? Is there a single constituency in 
England in which, if female suffrage were to be 
made a test question to-morrow, the advocate of the 
extension of the franchise to women would have a 
chance of being elected? We do not believe it. Where 
members of Parliament have given their adhesion 
to the female suffrage party they have certainly not 
done so as the representatives of any considerable 
section of the voters. We do not like to inquire too 
closely as to their actual motives, seeing that to do 
so would probably be to give fresh ground for anger 
to the estimable but, as we think, mistaken women 
who are the real leaders of this movement. Every- 
body knows, however, the kind of influences to which 
amiable M.P.’s are subjected with regard to this 
question, and the ease with which too many of them 
have succumbed to pressure which has been personal 
and social rather than political. The fact remains 
that there is no party of any numerical importance 
in any constituency in the land which really supports 
female suffrage on its merits, and until such a party 
exists, the House of Commons cannot be asked to 
consider seriously a proposal which would revolu- 
tionise the political and social life of the country, 
and, to use an old phrase, change the balance of 
power. 

Obviously the first business of the female suf- 
fragists is to convert first their own sex, and then the 
present electorate. We do not believe in their ability 
todo so. On the contrary, we hold that full and 
serious discussion of this question in all its varying 
aspects will convince many even of the present sup- 
porters of the movement that, after all, the unit 
of the family, on which society in Christian coun- 
tries is now based, is the best obtainable, and that to 
attempt to change it would be to court grave dangers, 
not merely political in their character. But whether 
we happen to be right or wrong on this point, we are 
at least clearly right when we say that neither a 
Government nor a Parliament would have the right 
to make this great change until it had been made 
clear that both men and women desired it. It 
is a long, a difficult, and, in our opinion, a hopeless 
task which lies before the female suffragists, and all 
their enthusiasm and energy will be needed if they 
seriously attempt to perform it. But until it has 
been accomplished there can be no possibility of 
success for the movement in favour of the admis- 
sion of women to the franchise. Indeed, before the 
advocates of that movement can hope to influence 
the mind of the public they will have to come to a 
good understanding among themselves. We do not 
by any means wish to exaggerate the differences 
which at present prevail in the woman’s camp; 
but it is clear that until they have been healed 
there can be no probability of success in the much 
more arduous work of converting the nation as 
a whole to a belief in the wisdom of this great 
revolution. 
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THE DUKE’S DEBUT. 
nthe 

TN breaking at Derby last Monday the silence he 
| had so long preserved, the Duke of Devonshire 
maintained a creditable courtesy towards the dis- 
tinguished Member for that borough. Although the 
Tories, who formed the bulk of his audience, could 
not refrain from hissing the name of Sir William 
Harcourt in revenge for the many rebuffs he has 
inflicted on their party, the Duke himself was con- 
tent to employ what Gibbon calls the weapon of a 
grave and temperate irony. The abominable hybrid 
‘*‘Opportunist,’’ which has superseded in the slang 
of the day the good old English “ Trimmer,” enabled 
him, with the assistance of old jokes and a new dic- 
tionary, to represent Mr. Gladstone’s principal lieu- 
tenant in the House of Commons as rather a skilful 
caleulator of rival forces than a conscientious ad- 
herent to settled conviction. Sir William Harcourt 
can take care of himself. But these purely personal 
controversies have no great interest or importance. 
There were brave men before Agamemnon, and Sir 
William Harcourt was not the first man to change 
his mind. The Duke of Devonshire thinks that 
“miracles do not occur nowadays.” Perhaps, with 
the same ingenuous sincerity as Montaigne, he be- 
lieves in no miracles except religious ones. The 
particular instance of the miraculous which over- 
taxes his credulity is Sir William Harcourt’s sudden 
conversion in the year 1886. But in a small way 
the Duke underwent a more rapid reversal of opinion 
still. For, having expressed at the outset of his 
remarks a determination not to attack Sir William 
Harcourt, he almost immediately afterwards advised 
the electors of Derby to turn Sir William Harcourt 
out. However, the main purport of the Duke’s 
speech was to prove the insolubility of the Irish 
problem. It is not a position which naturally excites 
enthusiasm, or which affords scope for the highest 
powers of an orator and a statesman. But if the 
Duke of Devonshire holds it, he is quite right to 
make the most of it at every available opportunity. 
We cannot, however, say that his views of the past 
inspire us with much confidence in his forecast of the 
future. He considers that the Liberal party under- 
estimated the forces opposed to Home Rule, and are 
now sorry for having taken it up. This is a strange 
sentiment to come from the late Member for Rossen- 
dale, and was probably committed to paper or 
memory before the recent return of Mr. Maden. 
But if the Duke of Devonshire is satisfied with the 
course of the bye-elections since 1887, we are not 
aware of anyone who has reason to be displeased, 
unless it be those supporters of the Paper Union 
who are actually in office. That the Duke has a 
pretty shrewd idea of the way in which the General 
Election will go is shown by his renewed reference 
to the duty ot the Lords, and to the necessity of a 
dissolution after Home Rule. But these menaces 
are mutually destructive. If the Lords rejected a 
Home Rule Bill, there would be no change in the 
Constitution, and therefore no need for an appeal 
to the people. If the Duke contemplates the 
demand for such an-appeal, he must assume that 
the Peers will accept Mr. Gladstone’s measure. 

The Duke of Devonshire has decided that 
religious bigotry is his strongest suit, and at Derby 
he played a strong lead from it. We do not, of 
course, mean that he is a religious bigot himself. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. But he 
hopes that by more or less adroit management of the 
glorious revolution, of Popery and wooden shoes, and 
of the Battle of the Boyne, he may elicit a response 
in the shape of prejudices from which he is himself 
entirely free. To stir up sectarian animosities 
which wise legislation has allayed is sorry work even 











for a pious fanatic. From a man like the Duke of 
Devonshire these deliberate attempts to stimulate 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness de- 
serve the severest condemnation. The Duke was a 
member of the Cabinet which disestablished and 
disendowed the Church of Ireland. As_ the 
deathblow of Protestant ascendancy, that policy 
tended infinitely more than Home Rule to 
promote the political influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Yet this Orange intolerance 
which the Duke of Devonshire then despised he 
now invokes, and after more than twenty years of 
religious equality have delivered Ireland from the 
curse of these unchristian feuds, he endeavours to 
revive them for the sake of a few contemptible votes. 
How different was the conduct of John Bright! Mr. 
Bright was quite as much opposed to Home Rule as 
the Duke of Devonshire can be. He denounced it in 
the most vigorous terms, and it was impossible for 
anyone to hold a lower opinion of Mr. Parnell’s 
followers than he. Yet he told Mr. Barry O’Brien 
in 1886 at the interview published in Tur Speaker 
last February that he regarded the fear of religious 
persecution as altogether chimerical, and the whole 
of his published letters on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy, which have been reissued by the Birmingham 
Gazette, may be searched in vain for any expression 
of the alarm which the Duke of Devonshire pretends 
to feel. With whatis pompously called “the attitude 
of Ulster’’—that is, the threats of Colonel Saunderson, 
Mr. T.W. Russell, and the corner-boys of Belfast—the 
Duke of Devonshire palters and dallies in a fashion 
neither courageous nor straightforward. It is all, 
he says, a question for Ulstermen themselves. If 
they think they can successfully resist the law, they 
are justified in giving notice that they will do so, 
and in fulfilling the notice they have given. This is 
curious doctrine to come from a political leader who 
backed up Her Majesty’s Ministers by speech and 
vote when they applied, not the ordinary law, but a 
special Coercion Act to the authors of the Plan of 
Campaign. The Duke of Devonshire makes an 
exceptionally harsh law for Nationalists, and for 
Orangemen no law at all. 








ANARCHISM IN PARIS. 





\ — outrages in Paris, and a return of the 
4 panic caused by the explosion on the Rue de 
Clichy. The Anarchists have struck this time more 
cleverly than usual. The owner of the café in which 
Ravachol was arrested is wounded, perhaps mortally, 
the day before his trial begins, for the purpose of 
intimidating the jury; and the plan succeeds, for 
three of the prisoners—Chaumartiv, Beala, and 
Soubére—are acquitted; and the jury, apparently 
in a helpless state of terror, append to their 
verdict of guilty, against Ravachol and Simon, a 
rider of extenuating circumstances. The explosion on 
the Boulevard Magenta by which M. Véry was injured 
has caused widespread alarm, and the signal cowardice 
of the jury has made matters worse. We hear 
of wild doings by panic-stricken citizens; and the 
Anarchists must have a grim satisfaction in reading 
the foolish proposals with which the Paris journals 
are flooded. The really grave fact is that jurymen 
are afraid to do their duty. Had the verdict of last 
Wednesday been a manly expression of opinion, we 
should not doubt that all terror would quickly pass 
away. Society has never yet been worsted or long 
baffled in its conflicts with secret societies if there 
were no real abuses to be eradicated. The Camorra 
and the Mafia, which flourish under a corrupt 
government, die out when the people are free to 
govern themselves. For a time the friends of law 
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and orderseem powerless and the secret emissaries of 
destruction irresistible. But the advantage is only 
passing; the strongest secret agencies are always 
shortlived if shut off from popular sympathy. 

The natural history of political assassination has 
often been written, but always incompletely. The 
favourite theory of last century—that which Voltaire, 
Diderot, Rivarol, and D’Alembert delighted to put in 
various forms—was that religious enthusiasm was 
always at the bottom of all such crimes. Damiens 
and Ravaillac were the typical assassins ; only fanatics 
bribed with the promise of eternal felicity would out- 
rage humanity and brave death. Voltaire’s imagina- 
tion did not include latter-day miscreants of the type 
of Ravachol. We have with us, it must be recognised, a 
class of people—“ poseurs of crime,” as the Procureur- 
Général called them—who do from vanity and diseased 
egotism things as evil as any committed by religious 
fanatics. Wilkes-Booth and Guiteau—monsters of 
morbid egotism—are of the same family as Ravachol. 
Modern Anarchism has no very noble origin; it is often 
little better than the last resort of the disappointed 
and baffled in life. We can conceive of honest enthu- 
siasts, sick of the misery of the world, and despairing 
of its removal by pacific means, persuading themselves 
that all is permissible in order to put an end to the old 
order of things. Such enthusiasts are not to be found 
among the Anarchists. ‘The recruits of their active 
army area contingent from the ranks of vulgar crime. 
They date their conversion not from some paroxysm 
of enthusiasm, but from some debauch. They have 
been coiners or worse before they were dynamiters. 

What is to be done with such criminals? The 
Parisians are advised to consent to the proclamation 
of a state of siege, an enlargement of the law as to 
provocation, and the creation of stringent penalties 
against all journalists who in these perilous times write 
exciting articles. We hope that there will be nothing 
of the kind. All this betrays terror, and only encour- 
ages the committing of fresh outrages. Of the dozens 
ot short modes of dealing with the Anarchists which 
have been proposed, none is satisfactory. What is 
needed is in the first place a firm, fearless administra- 
tion of the law as it is; juries and judges must do 
their duty, and not in a craven way talk about “ex- 
tenuating circumstances ” when none exist. This is 
the capital point; and if we see juries repeating the 
mistake of Wednesday, honest citizens will soon be 
obliged to resort to lynch law—the inevitable correc- 
tive when Courts of Justice fall into discredit. We 
put our trust still more in the slowly operating effect 
of the removal of those social inequalities upon which 
the Anarchist founds his arguments. On the railings 
in front of a small house in Camden Town are placed 
at intervals of a few days powerfully drawn, vigorous, 
and original cartoons by an anonymous artist of some 
phases of the Social Question in London—the theme 
being always Labour oppressed and sweated, men 
toiling to enrich the Dukes of Bedford and West- 
minster, and other great ground-landlords. If 
someone in the groups of men and women who hang 
about these pictures is stirred to acts of violence, 
who is to be blamed? Not solely the clever artist 
who depicts real evils: those also who would per- 
petuate untenable privileges are responsible. Some 
day, and perhaps soon, we shall have to make a de- 
cision similar to that which the French Government 
have now to take. The advice to resort to excep- 
tional measures will, it is to be hoped, find no favour. 
In a vigorous and courageous administration of the 
ordinary law, accompanied by publicexpressions of sym- 
pathy with the victims of assassination, is thetrue policy. 
Karl Marx declared that Bakunin, the father of modern 
Anarchism, was the worst enemy the working men ever 
had. We do not despair of seeing a similar opinion as 
to Bakunin’s followers becoming almost universal. 








THE REFERENDUM IN BELGIUM. 

) URING the debate on the Revision of the Con- 
] stitution which took place this week in the 
Belgian Parliament, M. Beernaert, the Conservative 
Premier, showed that the Government is prepared 
to go a long way towards conceding the popular 
demands. He admitted that the Constitution of 
1830 is out of date; he was willing to put the suf- 
frage on the same basis as it isin England; he favoured 
the election of the Senate by the Provincial Councils, 
approved of proportional representation, and upheld 
the Royal referendum. These concessions to the 
Progressive party have spread dismay in the ranks 
of the Clerical Right, but the Radical demands for 
manhood suffrage and the popular referendum have 
united all sections of Progressives. It is probable 
that the compromise proposed by the Government 
will be accepted by the present Chamber, but that 
will not satisfy the Radicals, who will make it the 
issue of the general election in June. 

Since 1883 Progressives of all shades in Belgium 
have kept up a brisk agitation for a revision of the 
Constitution and for manhood suffrage. Liberals like 
M. Henri Bergé, Radicals like M. Paul Janson and 
M. Feron, and Socialist leaders like Anseele and 
Volders, have united in fighting the people’s battle. 
The King began to feel so uneasy at the results of the 
agitation and at the menacing attitude of the Labour 
party—which, among other means to get the suffrage, 
proposed a national strike—that he capitulated at 
the end of 1890. He promised revision of the Con- 
stitution, and the unwilling Clerical party had to 
consent. 

Revision of the Belgian cast-iron Constitution is 
not a simple matter, and all through last year the 
legislators laboured at the question. The Bill for 
revision was considered by the six bureaux or sec- 
tions into which the Belgian Chamber divides itself, 
but without any satisfactory result. The agitation 
did not abate. With the demands for universal 
suffrage came another for a democratic referendum. 
The working classes would be content with nothing 
less. They had waited long, and were not to be put 
off with half-measures. ‘The Clericals were more 
alarmed than ever, and opposed the referendum by 
saying that it would lead to the suppression 
of religious teaching in schools, to the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy, and other terrible calami- 
ties. Again the King proved more amenable to the 
popular will than the stiff-necked Conservatives who 
have shown themselves to be plus royaur que le roi. 
He intervened and proposed the referendum. But it 
was areferendum after his own heart, and now the 
grand question which is being thrashed out by the 
Belgians is whether the royal referendum or the 
popular democratic referendum—that which origin- 
ates with the King or that which is set in motion by 
the people—is to become the law. One party—the 
Extreme Clericals—will have nothing to do with the 
referendum on any terms. The more advanced Pro- 
gressives see in the King’s scheme a “ plebiscitary 
and Napoleonic Cwsarism,” while many of the 
Liberals accept it as a step towards the real demo- 
cratic referendum as is practised in Switzerland. 

In the exposé des motifs, M. Beernaert, the Prime 
Minister and leader of the Conservative dominant 
party, defends the Royal referendum on the ground 
that it will enable the King to consult the electorate 
directly instead of dissolving the Parliament, and thus 
that it is a scheme at once democratic and con- 
servative—democratic in that it recognises the 
principle of popular right, conservative in that “ in 
moments of difficulty it will give time for reflection.” 
Of course, all depends on the way the King puts it 
in operation. If he dislikes a measure passed by 
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Parliament he can order a pilébiscite. A veto is 
placed in his hands. The result of a plébiscite—as 
we have seen in the case of the Napoleons—depends 
a good deal on the way the question is put to the 
public. King Leopold need only consult the people 
when and how he likes. 

Belgium offers a good field for the operation of 
the real referendum, such as is already practised in 
some of its communes on local questions. Its popu- 
lation is compact, and they have many grievances 
which ought to be heard, and suffer injustices which 
would have been redressed many years ago if the 
mass of the industrial classes had been granted 
a voice in the government of the country; but 
they are outside the franchise. There are not 
135,000 voters in the country. Not more than two 
in every hundred of the population have votes. A 
large measure of electoral reform is now assured, 
and if the Progressives succeed in supplementing it 
with the type of referendum which carries with it the 
sovereignty of the people, as in Ziirich, Belgium, long 
the victim of Tory rule, will be on the straight path 
of democratic reform. 


THE McKINLEY CENSUS. 





\ R. HOWARD VINCENT, in the Times of 
it Tuesday, sounds an alarm because the census 
now being instituted in the United States to ascer- 
tain the effect of the McKinley Tariff brings out 
the fact “ that in the last eighteen months no fewer 
than one hundred and twenty-seven new factories 
have been established and fifty-three old ones ex- 
panded ; that four well-known English textile firms 
have moved the whole or a portion of their plant 
across the Atlantic; and that many of the most 
skilled hands from the tin-plate mills in South 
Wales have emigrated.” But we would ask in 
the first place, Where is the evidence that all 
this is due to the McKinley Tariff? The United 
States have been growing in wealth and popu- 
lation at a very rapid rate all through the century. 
Is it very surprising, then, that new factories 
should be established in considerable numbers just 
now when the States are specially prosperous 
because last year’s harvests were so good while 
they were so bad in Europe? Farther, even if 
the establishment of all these factories is due 
to the McKinley Tariff, what grounds are there 
for assuming that they will all be profitable 
and that those who have founded them have 
acted prudently ? Quite recently here at home the 
great financial houses of London brought out loans 
and companies innumerable for Argentina and other 
South American countries, and the public for a long 
time subscribed eagerly. We all know by grievous 
experience how mistaken were the great financial 
houses and the subscribing public. Is it not possible 
that the capitalists in the United States and in this 
country who are now starting new factories on 
the strength of the McKinley Tariff may be fall- 
ing into as great an-error? Surely all experience 
leads us to expect that a wild rush into any 
kind of new enterprise is only too likely to lead 
to disappointment and loss. Thirdly, we would ask, 
What reason is there to suppose that our trade will 
seriously suffer even if the McKinley Tariff should be 


maintained and should not injure the United States as | 


much as the best-informed think it will? We have 
now been a Free Trade people for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and the rest of the world has refused to follow 
our example, and of late has been building up 
Custom House barriers against us. From time to 
time, all through the half-century, alarmists have 











warned us that we should be ruined; but, on the 
contrary, our country has grown steadily in popula- 
tion and wealth. Why should we suppose that it 
is now suddenly about to lose its pre-eminence? The 
worst that can happen is that a portion of our trade 
will be diverted, that less capital and labour will be 
employed in supplying the people of the United 
States, and more in supplying other countries, while, 
on the other hand, the United States will have to 
pay more for everything they buy from the rest of 
the world because of the high tariffs they maintain. 
It must be a strangely constituted mind which 
believes that by making everything that a people 
buys from abroad artificially dear that people is 
increasing its prosperity. 

The depression in trade from which we are now 
suffering, and which, unfortunately, is only too 
likely to last for some years, is due only to a very 
small extent either to the McKinley Tariff or to the 
other protective tariffs that have lately been imposed. 
It is really the result of the Baring crisis and the 
wild speculation which brought on that crisis. The 
crisis gave a shock to credit all over the world, and 
it restricted greatly the facilities for trading that 
were formerly given. Before 1890 the great financial 
houses of London were in the habit of opening 
credits, as the City phrase goes, to correspondents 
abroad; that is to say, of allowing those correspond- 
ents to draw bills upon them for amounts up to a 
specified sum, the financial houses accepting the 
bills, and the great credit of the financial houses 
practically making the bills so accepted equal to 
cash. Two of the very greatest of those financial 
houses have now been disabled, and others, though 
they have weathered the storm, have been compelled 
to lessen very greatly the amount of acceptances 
that were in circulation; in other words, they have 
been obliged to refuse to their foreign correspondents 
the old credits that used to be given. Having no 
longer those borrowing facilities, the foreign houses 
are under the necessity of restricting very largely 
the business they do, and for a considerable part of 
the remaining business to find ready cash instead of 
trading only upon credit. Therefore the volume of 
business is largely reduced. And it is not merely 
the direct trade between this country and the rest of 
the world that is affected in this way: the trade even 
between other countries is similarly affected, since 
London is the clearing-house andthe banking centre of 
allthe earth. Asa consequence,speculation hasceased, 
prices have fallen heavily, losses have been incurred by 
trading firms, and there is a general disarrrangement 
of commercial business. The firms engaged are now 
busily adapting their arrangements to the new con- 
ditions: they are seeking for fresh credits elsewhere; 
they are reducing the cost of production; they 
are seeking out new markets; and, after a while, 
the adjustments will be made and trade will begin 
to improve once more. It is a very uncomfortable 
process while it continues; it not only wastes capital, 
but it throws workpeople out of employment, and it 
creates anxiety and malaise everywhere. But nothing 
is to be gained by trying nostrums that we know 
very well would only aggravate the evil. Mr. Howard 
Vincent does not frankly speak out, but we all know 
what his hinted remedy means: it is simply the 
adoption of Protection by this country—a thing as 
likely to happen as the squaring of the circle. 

If we were to impose a duty upon wheat, let us 
say, we should very kindly benefit the landlords of 
the whole United Kingdom. Where leases do not 
exist, they would be able to raise rents at once, and 
even where there are leases they could raise the rents 
as soon as those leases fell in. In plain language, 
we should transfer a portion of the earnings of the 
working classes to the pockets of the landlords, and 
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we do not think that the general body of the people 
would be likely to adopt that course. We should 
like to know, indeed, what the landlords have ever 
done to entitle them to put their hands in that way 
into the pockets of the people. Again, suppose we 
were to impose duties upon the raw materials of 
manufacture, we should at once thereby raise the 
cost of those raw materials. By so doing we 
should increase the cost of producing all our manu- 
factures, and thus we should weight ourselves in the 
race of competition with the rest of the world. Is that 
a result that any reasonable man desires? Nearly 
all our great manufactures depend upon foreign 
countries for either the whole or the greater part 
of their raw material. Cotton we import alto- 
gether; the greater part of the raw wool we work up 
is imported from Australia, South Africa, and South 
America. Jute we also import; a considerable part 
of our flax is imported; and even iron, which we 
raise so largely, is to some extent imported. Every 
pound of cotton, wool, flax, iron, copper, and the 
like, so brought from other countries would be in- 
creased in cost by imposing protective duties, and as 
a consequence the purchasing power of our customers 
abroad would be reduced. If it were so, workmen 
would be thrown out of employment and wages 
would fall. Thus while we should be increasing 
their bread-bill, we should be reducing the wages of 
the working classes. The thing is so preposterous 
that it is surprising the editor of any great paper 
should give admission to a letter even hinting at 
such a remedy. It is in other directions that we 
must endeavour to make up to the working classes 
for the trials they are likely to experience during 
the next couple of years. Our object ought not to 
be the fostering of trade, for legislation cannot do 
that except by removing any artificial obstacles that 
can be shown still to exist; but we can improve 
their condition at home by a wise and well-consi Jered 


policy. 








SLAVE-TRADING IN THE QUEEN’S NAME. 





BILL has just been passed by the Queensland 

Parliament, and, for all we know, has ere now 
received the assent of the Governor of the Colony as 
the representative of the Queen, which authorises 
the renewal for ten years of what is euphemistically 
termed the recruiting of Polynesian labourers for 
the North Queensland sugar plantations. In plain 
English, the Legislature of the Colony has approved 
a proposal of the Ministry for the temporary resump- 
tion of the trade in Polynesian coolies which, since 
the end of last year, has been prohibited by law. 
People who are not acquainted with the peculiar 
nature and past history of this trade will not 
attach any particular importance to the new 
law. The coolie is an _ established institution 
in several British Colonies and possessions—in 
Mauritius, for example, in British Guiana, and in 
some of the West India Islands; and since it is 
notorious that the districts of North Queensland 
which are adapted for the culture of the sugar-cane 
have too tropical a climate for the successful employ- 
ment of European labour, it may seem to be reason- 
able enough that those who are interested in one of 
the most important agricultural industries of the 
Colony should be permitted to import Polynesians for 
the performance of the necessary work. But the 
East India coolie traffic, conducted under strict regu- 
lations and efficient superintendence both in the 
country from which the labourers are procured and 
in the countries to which they are carried, is one 
thing: the Pacific labour trade, carried on in regions 
where, as experience proves, no such regulation or 





superintendence is possible, is another and a very 
different thing. Not to mince matters, this par- 
ticular form of the traffic has in the past been 
attended with circumstances of crime, cruelty, and 
disregard of the natural rights of its unhappy vic- 
tims scarcely less atrocious than those which charac- 
terised the old African slave trade; and this being 
the case the people of Great Britain surely ought to 
have something to say against the renewal of so 
detestable a system with the Queen’s sanction and 
under the British flag. 

* Blackbirding,” as this labour trade was called 
by those who carried it on, originated in the Pacific 
when the outbreak of the American Civil War led to 
the extensive cultivation of cotton in Fiji and other 
islands. The planters wanted labour, and as they 
did not particularly care how they got it, and were 
ready to pay liberally for it, a regular business of 
kidnapping natives, chiefly from the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands, soon sprnng up. A few years 
later, when the fitness of the Mackay district of 
North Queensland for sugar culture was discovered, 
that Colony entered into competition with Fiji for its 
share of these kidnapped labourers. For some time 
the trade was very brisk, and it was carried on with- 
out even a pretence of regulation. The islanders 
were lured on board the “recruiting” ships on 
all kinds of false pretences, or carried off by 
force, and sold to the sugar-planters like so many 
cattle. The planters undertook to pay them wages ; 
to get work out of them it was essential that they 
should be fairly well fed, and not too badly treated ; 
and there was an understanding that, after a certain 
term of service, they should be permitted to return 
home. Asa matter of fact, however, few of them, 
especially in the early years of the trade, ever did 
return. They either died on the plantations, or, 
acquiring the worst vices of the white man without 
any of his redeeming qualities, became town loafers 
of the most degraded and vicious type. The abuses 
and evils of the traffic at last became so notorious 
that in 1880 the Queensland Government felt obliged 
to interfere, and passed an Act for its regulation. 
This measure stipulated that no Pacific islanders 
should be engaged for the sugar plantations without 
being made thoroughly to understand the nature of 
their engagement and the length of its duration. 
Every ship employed in the trade was to have on 
board a qualitied interpreter and a Government 
agent to see that these stipulations were complied 
with, and inspectors were also stationed for the same 
purpose at the ports of arrival. The traffic con- 
tinued, the law was evaded or disregarded, and the 
evils of the system were little, if at all, diminished. 
In 1884 the energetic protests of the missionaries 
labouring in some of the islands where the kid- 
nappers were most active, backed up by the efforts 
of some humanitarian politicians in Queensland it- 
self, led to another, and ultimately more successful, 
endeavour to put an end to the scandal. A Royal 
Commission, appointed by the Governor, inquired 
into the facts, and reported that the islanders were 
systematically “recruited” by fraud, not infrequently 
by force, and that cases had occurred in which they 
had been shot down or otherwise murdered when 
attempting to escape the kidnappers’ clutches. A 
new law was consequently passed, subjecting the 
trade to more rigid and efficient regulation, and pro- 
viding that it should finally cease and the importa- 
tion of Polynesian labourers into Queensland be 
altogether prohibited at the end of 1891. 

But as this date grew nearer very uneasy ap- 
prehensions began to prevail as to the future prospects 
of the sugar industry. This is a very important 
branch of Queensland agriculture; the capital em- 
barked in it is considerable, and it has been in 
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various ways fostered and encouraged by the State. 
Queensland, like the other Australian Colonies, has 
of late been suffering from commercial and industrial 
depression ; and it was felt—by the sugar-planters, 
at any rate—that if the supply of Kanaka labour 
was cut off they would find great difficulty in con- 
ducting their enterprise at a profit. An agitation 
was set on foot in favour of legislative sanction for 
the reopening of the trade—the chief arguments 
being that such a measure was necessary for the 
prosperity of the Colony, and that white labour, 
when it could be procured on the plantations at all, 
had to be remunerated at a rate which left no margin 
for the employer. On the 12th of February last the 
Premier of the Colony—Sir 8. W. Griffith, who had 
long been a strenuous opponent of the importation 

Polynesian labour, and was, indeed, the framer 


of the Act which put an end to it—came out 
wth a manifesto in which he set forth at con- 
siderable length his reasons for thinking it ex- 


pedient to “permit for a time the resumption of 
Polynesian immigration.” Sir Samuel Griffith’s 
reasons, like the arguments of the other supporters 
of the project, are purely and undisguisedly 
selfish. ‘They are just such as might have been 
urged by an American cotton-planter in vindication 
of the “peculiar institution” in the United States 
half a century back. Sir Samuel admitted that he 
had entertained strong objections to the trade, and 
declared that those objections still had force; but 
the sugar industry is very important to Queensland. 
Experience has shown that sugar can be profitably 
cultivated by small farmers, and Sir 8. W. Griffith 
holds—though on this point many practical men 
disagree with him—that eventually European labour 
can be “acclimatised” and made available for the 
culture. In the interval the sugar industry must 
be left to struggle on as best it can, or else im- 
mediate provision must be made for the supply of 
some labour which will be at once available. The 
Premier of Queensland prefers the latter alternative, 
and so he has brought forward, and succeeded in 
passing, an Act reopening the Pacific labour trade 
for ten years 
The new law professes to.contain “ adequate pro- 
visions for preventing abuses in the introduction of 
the Kanaka labourers and for preventing them from 
entering into competition with white labourers in 
other occupations.” These last stipulations have 
been introduced to appease the Trade Unions and 
other labour organisations of the Colony, which, 
while they are opposed to the employment of white 
labour on the sugar plantations, have regarded the 
proposal for importing Polynesians with much 
oe and hostility. The Kanakas are to be 
rought in, like so many beasts of burthen, to do 
work that white men will not or cannot do; they 
are to be carefully debarred from qualifying ham 
selves for any other or better work. What is 
a scheme of this kind but a proposal for the 
establishment of slavery? The limitation of ten 
years imposed on the resumption of the trade 
is illusory. A limitation was imposed before, and 
has been overruled. What guarantee is there that 
ten years hence the Queensland sugar-planters and 
the Legislature may not find the supply of Pacific 
labour more necessary than ever? That the trade 
is productive of fearful evils for the islanders, alike 
for those who are “ indentured ” and for those who 
remain in their native haunts, is attested by the ex- 
perience of the past twenty years. Sir Samuel 
Griffith knows perfectly well that its effective regula- 
tion is impossible. Not all the efforts of the power- 
ful Government of India can keep the coolie traffic 
altogether free from abuses. How is it possible that 
the ignorant, uncivilised Pacific Islanders should be 





abletodo for themselves what the Viceregal authorities 
find it almost impossible to do for the Hindoo 
ryot? To the Queenslanders the welfare of a parcel 
of wild Polynesians may be a trivial consideration in 
comparison with.the prosperity of their sugar planta- 
tions ; but for the people of this country, w rho, during 
the present century, have made enormous sacrifices 
for the suppression of slavery, the question ought to 
wear a very different aspect. Perhaps it is too latein 
the day to call for the vetoing of the new Kanaka 
Labour Law by the Home Gov ernment. Itis not too 
late, however, to send out strict instructions to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner in the Western Pacific to 
adopt energetic measures for the protection of the 
native popul: ition within his jurisdiction; and, if no 
stronger step is practicable, such instructions ought 
to be “despatched without a moment’s delay. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN 
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AFFAIRS. 


VARLY this week the bowrgeoisie of the Continent 

4 were looking forward calmly to May Day, and 
preparing to look back with almost equal calmness 
on the recent Anarchist outrages. On the previous 
Friday there had been numerous arrests of Anarchists 
in Paris (followed presently by others in Berlin and 
Rome), and a stampede of most of the fraternity 
to England. Some of the Radical papers condemned 
these arrests as arbitrary and over-hasty. Rava- 
chol’s judges and possible jurors were receiving 
threatening letters, but it was suspected that these 
were practical jokes. But Monday’s explosion at 
the restaurant where Ravachol was arrested has 
revived the panic. Even a Republican paper, the 
Voltaire, now demands that Anarchists should be 
tried by court-martial. And, in fact, the alarm is 
justified. Suddenly, and without warning, the front 
of a restaurant is blown into the street, and the in- 
terior disappears into the cellar, burying the pro- 
prietor and his customers. Then, of course, it is 
remembered that a suspicious party dined there 
just before the explosion; that they did their 
best to divide the attention of the proprietor 
and his servants; that one struck a match under 
the table, and that they were seen driving 
rapidly away inacab. There is no doubt that this 
is their revenge for the capture of Ravachol. Its 
first effect, unfortunately, is seen in the verdict of 
Wednesday morning. The court wisely did not 
adjourn for the night; but the jury found “ extenuat- 
ing circumstances” for Ravachol and Simon—who 
were, however, sentenced to penal servitude 
for life—and acquitted their three companions. 
Ravachol was frank and cynical as usual, and 
frequently excited laughter in court. It is now 
proposed to try him for his murder of the hermit 
of Chambles. But the result has revived and in- 
tensified the panic. Doubtless one effect will 
be that the various European Governments will 
have their hands strengthened in repressing dis- 
order on May Day. With the prospects for 
that day we deal elsewhere. In France the 
municipal elections may cause some additional dis- 
turbance, in view of the attitude of the Catholics 
and the militant Socialists. Citizen Culine, who is 
in prison for exciting to riot at Fourmies last 
year, isa candidate there. Will the Catholics support 
himor not? His former fellow-prisoner, Citizen Paul 
Lafargue, the elect of Lille, has just deeply disgusted 
his Radical allies, as well as his Catholic constituents, 
by his violent attacks on the bourgeoisie and the 
existing social order. 


Meanwhile the conflict between Church and 


State, and in the Church between Moderates and 
Extremists, proceeds in view of Sunday’s elections. 
The Archbishop of Aix—-who was recently fined for 
criticising M. Falliéres’ reminder to the Bishops as to 
-has issued a pastoral letter endorsing 


their duties- 
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that of the Archbishop of Avignon. For this he will 
be prosecuted afresh. The circular for which the 
Bishop of Mende is to be prosecuted was read 
throughout his diocese at mass on Sunday. The 
Bishop of Nancy has published a protest against 
the recent official condemnation of lectures in 
church on social subjects, and in defence of liberty 
of preaching. On the other hand, Cardinal Richard 
is at Rome—either converting the Vatican to a 
more militant attitude or being subdued by Papal 
authority ; the Osservatore Romano has published 
an article recommending submission to the Re- 
public; and the Bishop of Dijon has issued a 
pastoral letter in the same sense. 

However, the Government scored two electoral 
successes in the senatorial bye-elections on Sunday. 
M. Spuller, of the République Francaise, easily de- 
feated two Radical opponents in the Cote d’Or, and 
in the Orne a Republican replaced a Conservative, 
beating two other Conservatives by a large majority. 
In the Seine-Inférieure, for which M. Pouyer-Quertier 
was defeated last year, the Conservatives did not 
attempt a contest. M. Spuller’s election is sig- 
nificant, since he had pronounced definitely for the 
maintenance of the union between Church and State. 

Reinforcements and two war vessels are on their 
way to Dahomey. Meanwhile King Behanzin is 
ravaging the neighbourhood of the French settlement 
at Porto Novo. 

Of the General Election in Denmark our Copen- 
hagen correspondent writes:—In Copenhagen the 
Conservative votes fell some few hundred short of 
those recorded at the former election, whereas the 
Radical and Socialist votes showed an increase of 
some seventeen hundred. Dr. Ernst Brandes, a 
brother of Dr. Georg Brandes, will probably become 
the Radical leader in lieu of Mr. Hérup. Of the fifteen 
Socialist candidates, only the two old Copenhagen 
members were again returned, the Socialists losing 
their one provincial seat and failing to score any 
fresh successes. It has been suggested that the 
Ministry might now consider their mission as ended, 
and that they would resign and make room for 
a less distinctly Conservative Ministry; but this 
is, no doubt, premature. It is, however, likely 
enough that some change will be attempted in 
the constitution with a view of avoiding future 
deadlocks. 

The session of the Prussian Parliament was 
resumed on Tuesday. The situation has not by any 
means improved. The Ministry and the Conserva- 
tives and Catholics are still at daggers-drawn, and 
the debate on the supplementary estimate rendered 
necessary by the separation of the offices of 
Chancellor of the Empire and Prime Minister of 
Prussia has been extremely acrimonious so far. 
The estimate, however, will be voted nevertheless. 
Dr. Bosse, the new Minister of Education, has 
announced that no new Education Bill will be 
issued at present, and implicitly condemned that 
recently withdrawn. A dissolution, which should 
naturally take place next year is improbable now, 
and a new combination, probably of Liberal Con- 
servatives and National Liberals, will form the 
nucleus of the new Ministerial party. 

The latter part of the Session will be taken up 
with a discussion of the financial reforms just devised 
by Herr Miquel, and sketched in the Reichsanzeiger of 
last Saturday. Essentially, the plan is to relieve local 
taxation by contributions from the revenue of the 
central Government. The increase of income tax 
due to the new method of assessment will enable 
the produce of the taxes on land and on industries 
to be handed over to the local authorities. More- 
over, the income tax will be supplemented by a new 
tax, which will cause interest to pay more in pro- 
portion than earnings. And as small incomes and 
small businesses will be exempted from taxation, 
the principle of progressive taxation will be recog- 
nised. The sketch is not altogether clear, and the 
scheme has been attacked as a piece of State- 
Socialism. But its publication for criticism before 











its presentation to the Landtag meets with general 
approval. 

The Italian Cabinet has resumed office, except the 
Minister of Finance, Signor Colombo, whose office is 
united temporarily, and it may be permanently, with 
the treasury. Signor Luzzatti, it is said, will not hear 
of increased military expenditure, and the Minister 
of War will have to get the 16,000,000fr. required for 
the new rifle by reducing the number of army corps, 
and the expenditure on the miserable colony in Abys- 
sinia, which possibly will be confined to Massowah. 
(The Porte is said to have protested afresh against the 
Italian occupation.) The failure of the attempt to 
construct a fresh Ministry has been explained as being 
caused by the difficulty of deciding between the 
claims of different groups and districts to Ministerial 
representation. But, according to the Secolo of 
Milan, it was all the fault of Signor Nicotera. He is 
on bad terms with Signor Luzzatti, who, however. 
cannot be spared. He it was who kept out General 
Ricotti and others. Now he is ill with some throat 
affection. Signor Colombo, it seems, resigned because 
of General Pelloux’s demands, and Signor Luzzatti 
only remains under a promise that they shall be 
moderated. 

The fact is that the Ministry is confronted not 
only with an unexpected deficit of 25 or 30 millions 
of franes this year, but with the prospects of in- 
creased deficits in the next four or five years. The 
Army Estimates cannot be reduced, nor can those 
for the Civil Service. Yet an Italian paper has 
lately noted that in going from Piacenza to Bologna 
(92 miles) you may see five prefectures, three univer- 
sities, three courts of appeal, and twenty civil courts ; 
and only three of the sixty-nine provinces reach a 
population of more than a million of inhabitants, 
while five provinces in Tuscany, taken together, 
barely attain that figure. But this remedy is too 
unpopular, and the Ministry propose to raise in- 
creased revenue by a monopoly of matches. Mean- 
while, the financial debates when the Chamber 
reassembles next Wednesday must delay indefinitely 
the new law on banking, which seemed certain of 
an unfavourable reception. 

The Austrian Government has raised a fresh 
storm in Bohemia by instituting a court, of which 
German is to be the official language, at Weckelsdorf 
in Northern Bohemia. Now, the adjustment of the 
respective claims of the German and Czech languages 
was the main feature of the compromise, which is 
still nominally before the Bohemian Landtag. The 
Government is within its rights, but the Czechs are 
furious at its disregard of the legislature, and have 
proposed the impeachment of the Minister of 
Justice. The step is said to have been forced on 
it by Count Kuenzburg, the representative of the 
German Liberals in the Cabinet, who threatened to 
resign were it not taken. Considerable concessions 
are announced to the Nationalist party in the 
Italian Tyrol. 

In spite, however, of all the racial and economic 
ill-feeling which threatens the peace of the Austrian 
Empire, a monument to Radetzky, the victor of 
Novara, was inaugurated at Vienna on Sunday, amid 
great enthusiasm. 

The United States Senate has modified the anti- 
Chinese legislation of the House of Representatives 
by extending for ten years the present law per- 
mitting the return of Chinese who have previously 
lived in the United States. 

The Brazilian Government is attempting to 
recover the seceded province of Matto Grosso. 

The Venezuelan revolution (according to the New 
York Herald telegrams, our chief source of informa- 
tion) is proceeding actively, and the insurgents 
have won fresh successes. Last week, however, a 
Venezuelan of some authority denied (in the South 
American Journal) a& priori that there was any 
revolution at all; and now its complete suppression 
is officially announced. The politics of South 
America are hardly less obscure than the details of 
the geography of its interior. 
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OUR SECOND AND OTHER STRINGS. 





T is universally acknowledged by Liberals that 

while Home Rule must occupy the first place in 
the programme to be set by the new Ministry before 
the new Parliament, something else will have to be 
put with it in the Queen’s Speech. The necessary 
pauses in the proceedings on the Home Rule measure 
must be filled by popular legislation. Welsh Dis- 
establishment occupies the second place in the party 
programme. Raising as it does the whole question 
of the relations between Church and State, and 
involving the thorny topic of disendowment, it is 
more likely to figure as the first measure of the 
second Session than as the second measure of the 
first. To place it second to Home Rule in the first 
year might not be the best way to advance the cause 
of Welsh Disestablishment. 

The tactics of the Conservative party will, as we 
learn from authorised exponents of their opinions, 
be to confine us to Home Rule. The Conservatives 
mean what Lyndhurst meant when he turned 
against Melbourne the words of a former King, which 
Melbourne had once quoted :—*“ The worst Govern- 
ment is that which cannot carry its own measures.” 
This is what Disraeli meant when he sneered at 
“Place without power,” as well suited to the Whigs. 
It is hoped that the rural labourers, who, admittedly, 
will vote Liberal in 1892, will, if British legislation 
should be prevented, vote Conservative in 1893 or 
1894. 

Four main suggestions have been made with 
regard to what should be the second measure, and 
the smaller measures for the late days of the Session 

-the Bills the passing of which is intended to 
counteract this so-called Conservative policy, or, by 
raising conflict with the House of Lords upon a 
popular issue, to bring about a renewed expression, 
at a further dissolution, of the Radical opinion of 
the country. These measures are “ one-man-one- 
vote,” a Registration Bill, payment of members, and 
reform of local government outside the boroughs. 
There are, of course, other subjects which will early 
engage the attention of the new Parliament. Mr. 
Thomas Bayley, of Nottingham, who is likely to be 
returned for the Chesterfield Division of Derbyshire, 
long ago devised a motion with regard to Parlia- 
mentary limitation or control of hours of men en- 
gaged in dangerous and unhealthy trades, which, 
covering as it will the cases of thé chemical workers, 
the miners and the railway servants, and, supported 
as it must be by some of those who have not hitherto 
seen their way to support Parliamentary action 
relating to some of these trades, will in all proba 
bility be carried. A resolution with regard to shop 
hours will stand in a similar position. On such 
resolutions legislation will, no doubt, be based; but 
I am alluding here to the subjects which will, with 
more or less certainty, find a place in the Queen's 
Speech. 

With regard to “ one-man-one-vote,” the difficul- 
ties of legislation are considerable, and the Bill will 
give ground for much obstructive delay. The House 
of Commons will have a foretaste of these difficulties 
in the debate of the 18th May if the Plural Voting 
(Abolition) Bill comes on. Mr. Lefevre and Mr. 
Gladstone will, no doubt, plead, and plead with 
truth, that the matter can be dealt with by itself. 
That is so. But will it? If registered in many 
places men will vote’ in many, even under penalty. 
Mr. Lefevre’s Bill would prevent the scrupulous and 
the well-informed from voting in more than one con- 
stituency. It would not prevent, as I shall show, the 
double voting of those who pretend not to know the 
law, and are aware of the difficulty of proof in such 
a case as theirs. Under Mr. Lefevre’s Bill the person 
voting in two electoral areas during the same 
electoral year would be exposed at the worst to 
fine. At the present moment a person voting twice, 
even innocently, in one constituency is guilty of 
felony, and liable to two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. The difference of penalty is startling ; 





and if it is the case, as it notoriously is the case, 
that the enormous penalty upon double voting in 
the same constituency does not entirely prevent the 
practice, it surely follows that the mild penalty of 
Mr. Lefevre’s Bill (especially when we consider the 
difficulty of proof in most such cases) would fail to 
deter the keen partisan, when of such social standing 
as to prevent the facts from being notorious, 

If we try to “stop this earth,” we shall find that it 
is not easy to devise machinery for preventing 
people being registered in more than one con- 
stituency. At the present moment there are many 
county constituencies in which there are five per 
cent. of unstarred duplicates within the constituency 
itself. In the case of common names, it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to detect duplicates ; while in the 
case of scarce names, there are more close resem- 
blances than is generally supposed ; and attempted 
detection is not always a safe process for the de- 
tector. I know a case in a county where both sides 
have been annually represented in the Revision 
Court, where one voter is still five times on the 
register, unstarred. I know a case where a voter is 
“on” four times, unstarred, in a single polling 
district. Now, there was notoriously at least one 
election in 1886 where a candidate was defeated by 


the “duplicates” voting more than once, in spite of - 


the heavy penalty on the offence, which was not 
once inflicted. In such cases petition is not always 
easy, for financial or for local reasons, or because the 
defeated candidate does not much care about claim- 
ing the seat or fighting a fresh battle. How would 
it be where the proof of double voting had to be 
laboriously gathered at vast cost from all parts of 
the United Kingdom? For one man who will risk 
double voting now, as many risk it, in spite of the 
tremendous penalty, hundreds would trust to the 
difficulty of conviction and risk it under the lighter 
penalty of Mr. Lefevre’s Bill. I should myself 
support Mr. Lefevre’s Bill, in spite of what I have 
written. It would, on the whole, do good; but my 
contention is that it could not be carried without 
great expenditure of time, and that when carried it 
would prove an imperfect remedy for the evils 
against which it has been aimed. 

Some contend that if the freeholder were abolished 
occupation duplicates would not much matter. The 
abolition of the forty-shilling freeholder is a serious 
question. Although the vast majority of freeholders 
are occupiers, the abolition will be represented as a 
slur upon them, and party use will be made of our 
desire to do away with a “ bulwark of the State” 
and with “our most ancient franchise.’ The free- 
holders are very numerous. In the Forest of Dean 
division, out of 9,990 effective voters at this moment 
there are 3,101 freeholders, as against 6,889 for all 
other qualifications—occupation, service, lodger, and 
the rest; duplicates and dead being excluded in both 
lists. Theabolition of the freehold franchise, besides 
giving to our opponents a cry, would raise some 
difficult questions certain to form handles for pro- 
longed debate. The redistribution of 1885 was based 
upon the retention of the freehold vote. There are 
many county divisions which would be altogether 
below the county average in number of electors, as 
they are below it in population, if the non-resident 
freeholders were taken out of them. In Middlesex, 
for example, two of the northern and one of the 
western divisions have a specially low population, 
because of the large number of non-resident free- 
holders set to vote within them. The difficulty of 
retaining University representation in face of the 
adoption of a mere occupation, lodger, and service 
franchise, would also be apparent; and undoubtedly 
the Conservative party would reproach us with 
opening up again the whole subject of redistribution. 
They would demand that that question should once 
more be dealt with in connection with our adoption 
of the principle one-man-one-vote. They would 
complain that Ireland and Wales are over-repre- 
sented as compared with Scotland and England ; and 
they would point out, with truth, that the anomalies 
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of the distribution of seats are still so great that 
electors in one part of the country have eight times 
as much representation as electors in another. 

It is often assumed, but erroneously, that in 
1884-5 some different principle was applied to Ireland 
and Wales from that applied to England. Nothing 
can be further from the truth. Exactly the same 
line was drawn throughout the United Kingdom, 
and if a redistribution of seats were to be again 
attempted upon the old lines (the lines which have 
been followed on all the occasions when a redistribu- 
tion has hitherto taken place) the principle of en- 
franchisement above a certain line, and loss of the 
second member below a certain line, and total dis- 
franchisement below a certain other line, the posi- 
tions of Wales and Ireland, as compared with Eng- 
land and Scotland, would not be altered. The first 
seat to go would be a Scotch seat, although Scotland 
is less represented than Ireland and Wales, and only 
fairly and not disproportionately represented on the 
whole. About the first seat to be given would be 
to Cardiff in Wales, although complaint is made by 
the Conservatives that Wales is over-represented on 
the whole. Personally, I have no objection to a dis- 
tribution of seats based solely upon the population 
principle ; but it must be understood that this means 
a wholly new departure ; that it involves the com- 
plete break-up of the borough system, the absolute 
effacement of borough boundaries, the total dis- 
appearance of University seats, and the loss of a 
member by the City of London—for census popula- 
tion must be followed, or we should get into difficul- 
ties in the case of every large town. It would then, 
I think, not be easy to do away with the frechold 
vote in the course of a session mainly devoted to 
Home Rule. A milder but a wise suggestion—which 
has, I believe, been made by Mr. Labouchere—for 
immediate legislation to provide for the holding of 
all Parliamentary elections on one day, would in 
part meet the difficulty outside London and the 
Home counties, and is, of course, a simple matter. 

Other claimants for immediate attention are a 
Registration of Voters Bill, a District Councils 
measure, and payment of members. 

Mr. Stansfeld's Registration Bill contains many 
valuable clauses. It is doubtful, however, whether 
as a whole it commends itself to experienced agents 
and electioneerers. It is impossible to go far to- 
wards satisfying those who are discontented with 
the present registration law without dealing in a 
drastic way with franchise. I should make this 
article far too long were I to even hint at many of 
the franchise difficulties by which our present regis- 
tration system is surrounded. But it will not be easy 
to touch the subject at all without dealing with 
the lodger franchise in the rural districts. At the 
present moment in many of the counties in England 
the lodger franchise and the service franchise are 
both dead letters—the service franchise, because the 
overseers do not understand it: and the lodger fran- 
chise, because the rent specified, which is low in 
London and admits most lodgers, is high in the 
country and excludes nearly all. 

To turn to a District Councils Bill, such a scheme 
for London might be established without the smallest 
trouble. Everybody is agreed upon the principle. 
There is in London plenty of work for the District 
Councils to do without touching the Poor Law, and 
there is a general acceptance even of the main details 
of the suggested measure. Neither would there be 
much opposition to a London Bill, even if it were 
proposed in the same measure to give the London 
County Council extended powers to promote gas 
and water schemes. Outside London it is very 
questionable if it is worth creating District Councils 
until the Poor Law can be simultaneously dealt with, 
and certain that the Poor Law cannot be touched 
without prolonged debate. On the other hand, 
parochial reform would not be difficult. The 
parish vestry might be thrown open and revivified, 
and free choice of overseers given to it; the 
cumulative vote got rid of from parish polls, and 











even from Guardians’ elections; the qualification 
got rid of for Local Boards, Boards of Guardians, 
and London Vestries, as it has been abolished for 
Parliament and for Town Councils, and avoided for 
School Boards and County Councils. Such changes, 
of far-reaching importance, which would be com- 
patible with future further reform of local govern- 
ment, might be effected by a short and simple 
measure, and probably without a division. 

Payment of members will, of course, have to be 
accompanied by a public payment of charges for 
election expenses, and ought, in my opinion, to be 
further accompanied by the prohibition of all ex- 
penditure upon elections except that to be borne by 
the public ; otherwise payment of members will not 
permit the representation of Labour in Parliament on 
a large scale, for it will not give the poor man of 
talent an equal chance with the rich. A speaker 
from the Liberal front bench lately praised the last 
Corrupt Practices Act for its maximum scale. There 
is, perhaps, a little hypocrisy about the maximum 
scale. We all know that the adcption of a limit at 
elections has led in most divisions to more effective 
but more costly organisation in advance, and that if 
the party expenditure on either side during the six 
years of the present Parliament be added up and 
scored down as election expenditure—which ought to 
be the case—there has been little general diminution. 
A measure for payment of members, however, could 
hardly be made to take so much time in discussion 
as a general reform of local government or a general 
reopening of the electoral system. It might easily 
be accompanied by a humble but useful Bill which 
would give the labourer that which he most needs in 
reform of local government, and also do for London 
that which is most needed in the Metropolis, as well 
as by some other very brief measures. 

Less has been heard of an Employers’ Liability 
Bill than of those measures which I have at present 
mentioned ; but a Bill to amend the law with regard 
to compensation of workmen for injury, by dealing 
with the doctrine of common employment and with 
some of the unfortunate effects of the doctrine 
volenti non fit injuria on employers’ liability, would 
not take much time. 

These facts, I think, point to holding over Welsh 
Disestablishment as the first subject for the second 
session, to holding over any complete treatment of 
franchise or registration or local government, and to 
naming in the Queen's Speech five short Bills in 
addition to Home Rule—an Employer's Liability 
measure, confined to two or three points only; a Bill 
providing that all elections should be held on one 
day; a very brief Registration Bill containing only 
portions of that of Mr. Stansfeld; a Bill for the 
payment of members and of election charges ; and a 
Bill for the abolition of qualifications and plural 
voting. 

In any case it is essential, not only that there 
should be a programme in addition to Home Rule— 
for that is a matter of course—but that this pro- 
gramme should be acted on, and the measures in it, 
if brief ones, carried into law. The Conservative 
policy is avowedly a policy of delay in the Commons, 
and, in the last resort, rejection by the Lords, in 
order to keep us to Ireland only, and to bring about 
a further dissolution before any question except the 
Irish has received treatment. The only way of 
meeting these tactics is to be sufficiently in earnest 
about the other measures named in the Queen’s 
Speech to keep the House of Commons sitting in 
1893 until the judgment of Parliament upon them 
has been secured. If no obstruction in the House of 
Commons is allowed to prevent their ultimate 
passing through that House, threats of rejection in 
the Lords will cease to be heard, for such threats are 
not advantageous to Conservative interests in the 
constituencies. London showed at the recent elec- 
tions to the County Council that it has learned the 
lesson which Scotland, Wales, and Ireland learned 
long ago. England, with her ups and downs in 
politics, had not hitherto shown a disposition to 
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follow, in this respect, Scotch or Welsh or Irish lead. 
London has understood that when the County 
Council were thwarted by Conservatism in Parlia- 
ment in their desire to obtain greater powers, the 
wisest course in order to overcome resistance was to 
return a still larger majority of the same opinion. 
The rural voters in England will soon learn this 
lesson, and will follow in the footsteps of the 
Londoners, but on condition that the leaders of our 
party, by showing that they mean business with 
their programme, encourage the country in the ex- 
hibition of a similar resolution. 
CHARLES W. DILKE. 


LABOUR, CAPITAL, AND BRAINS. 


-_— ese —— 


YHERE is a remarkable feature in the conduct of 
life, both in the case of the individual and the 
society, which has received little attention from 
economists—namely, that our life, and our views of 
life, are regulated by something less than the whole 
amount of knowledge which is available at the given 
moment. In respect of individuals, indeed, to sin 
against the light has long been an offence to the 
moralist, but at present we would consider life rather 
in respect of business than of morals. That the 
individual should fail to regulate his actions accord- 
ing to contemporary knowledge may be forgiven to 
him: life is short, and art is long. There seems no 
reason, however, at first sight, why societies—which 
live long, and consist of members so various as to 
have relations with all kinds of knowledge—should 
not recognise and obey all the known conditions 
under which they exist. It is more curious still that 
societies not only talk and act upon imperfect data, 
but that the facts they ignore are often the obvious 
and not the ‘remote or obscure. The most reason- 
able of societies evidently have, as have individual 
men, their tempers or attitudes, which at a given 
moment make one kind of knowledge acceptable 
rather than another. To one nation certain aspects 
of things are always more acceptable than they are 
to another, and thus nations have permanent dif- 
ferences; but even in the history of single nations 
we find that some truths are, at each successive 
period, more acceptable than others, and that pro- 
gress, being thus based upon: partial estimates of 
things, is variableand relatively incomplete. Instances 
of this kind will present themselves at once to the 
mind of the reader. We wish now to draw atten- 
tion to a particular instance—an instance which, 
at the present time indeed, applies not to one 
nation alone, but to many; and this instance is 
taken from the field of productive energy. 

Every thoughtful economist knows well that the 
main factors of production are not “capital and 
labour” alone; nay, that while these factors are 
indispensable, there is a third factor—if possible, 
more essential, or more intimate, than either. Yet 
we stand in no fear of contradiction when we assert 
that current writing and current talking proceed 
upon the assumption that “capital and labour” 
are the only main factors of production. In our 
journals and magazines, instead of such a general 
heading as Industry, we find invariably that 
“Capital and Labour” is the title of the chapter 
which deals with this matter. All employers 
are “capitalists,” and capital and labour are 
regarded as the parents of “production.” We 
are told, and told with some truth, that the use of 
the capitalist is to make advances upon future 
products, and thus to enable the labourer to 
live until these products are realised. If this 
be all, as these products come to market and 
profits accumulate, the labourer may well assert 
that these profits are “ built up by his efforts,” and 
that the share of the “capitalist” should consist 
only of the interest due upon the use of his advances, 
together with a payment for “management.” Now 
the “manager” may not be, and often is not, the 











owner of the capital; so that in this common 
case it is assumed that the “ capitalist ” is merely an 
expensive and troublesome appendage to capital, 
and that were capital provided, say, by the State, or 
by co-operation on some narrower basis, it would be 
released from this appendage, and the labourer 
would receive the profits which his hands have made, 
less interest and the salary of “management.” On 
this belief great schemes of State workshops and of 
co-operative associations have been dreamed of, and 
in a measuré realised. How far, on the other hand, 
the hopes based upon this defective reasoning have 
been dashed our readers know too well. With 
a few doubtful exceptions, “co-operative societies ” 
for production have failed; and if “limited com- 
panies” have in a measure succeeded, it is equally 
well known that failures and heavy losses have been 
innumerable, and the successes not only far below 
the estimates of promoters, but, in so far as they 
persist, have in great measure been the successes of 
companies carrying on pre-existing schemes—suc- 
cesses, one may say, per vim inertic. Associations 
for mere distributive purposes—-such as railways, 
banks, stores, and the like—are of course left out 
of consideration ; in these the several rewards of 
management, capital, and labour, are easily regu- 
lated. ; 

Now surely capital and labour, whether taken 
separately or together, are but brute forces, and can 
produce no fruit. For this end there must be a 
shaping process—a function composed of foresight 
and inspiration, and exercised in freedom ; a function 
which, for lack of a better term, we may call Enter- 
prise. Let us ask whence comes this factor in pro- 
duction. A company of shareholders clearly cannot 
act promptly, vigorously, boldly, irregularly, or in- 
geniously. A board of directors may carry on a 
tradition, may excel in organisation, and may have 
some slow power of adaptation, but can never adapt 
themselves rapidly to wholly new conditions or 
suddenly revolutionise their methods. To run those 
risks, which at certain moments are the summit of 
wisdom in a private person, would be impossible to a 
committee entrusted with the interests of a body of 
shareholders, were even the committee unanimous. 
Speaking generally, the management of share-held 
capital must be jog-trot, and will succeed only so 
long as the original formative impulse survives, or 
so long as the business—such as banking, say—is 
little more than administrative, or has to deal only 
with familiar difficulties. But in production these 
conditions rarely continue more than two genera- 
tions. No doubt there are a few manufactures— 
such as the production of certain kinds of boots and 
shoes, of livery cloths and the like—which change 
but little; in these, however, profits tend to fall to 
small margins as competition increases and the 
workman’s first charge is relatively large; the busi- 
ness, in fact, becomes simply distributive. But in 
most cases markets are capricious, tariffs change sud- 
denly, profits diminish, better machinery must be in- 
vented and the old ruthlessly sacrificed; buyers tire of 
old patterns or stuffs, and the eye must be caught 
by some novel and striking combination. Mills at 
home must be abandoned and the business trans- 
ferred to a foreign soil, and so forth. Producers 
must meet such shifting conditions by bold, ready, 
and even premature revolutions, by great immediate 
sacrifices, by inexhaustible inventive capacity, or by 
foreign adventure; and these will become not less, 
but more and more necessary as the Western world 
grows older, and its wants more complex and impera- 
tive. Without the factor which we have called 
Enterprise, no great productive business was ever 
begun, and no such business can long continue to 
thrive. In the larger fields of production capital 
without Enterprise is sterile, labour is sterile, and 
capital and labour united are sterile. 

Now where is Enterprise to be found? Speaking 
generally, it is to be found in individual men only, 
men who are natural “sports” of a more or less 
rare and highly specialised kind. Boldness alone, 
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strength of purpose alone, even invention alone, 
will not fructify; a man must be found in whom 
such qualities are combined—a _ rare combina- 
tion. The great producing trades of the North 
of England could not have arisen’ without 
capital, nor without labour; but still less could they 
have come into being without Stephenson, Arm- 
strong, Whitworth, Bessemer, Fairbairn, Lister, 
Holden, Salt, Donisthorpe, and men like these. It 
is said of one of these, that on his methods becoming 
known, he broke up all his machinery at a stroke 
and invented afresh; of another it is known that 
after passing middle life he twice ejected and 
reconstructed the whole of his vast machinery; of 
another, that he had transferred his vast mills abroad 
whilst his rivals were rubbing their eyes. Could 
the blind force of labour, or the blind capacity 
of money, have led to the magnificent development 
of Elswick, or of Manningham Mills? So scarce are 
these natural “sports” that such a man is said to 
be paid twelve thousand a year by the members of a 
great English firm which has outlived its originators, 
but continues to be under the control of one family. 
It is idle to price these qualities, seeing that one 
such man may appear in about a million births, and 
that he will command an enormous reward so long 
as supply and demand regulate prices—we speak 
provisionally. Now this need of extraordinary 
men for creative purposes, and of capital free 
to their free hands, means not only a large reward 
for a rare and fragile article, but also for great risk 
of capital always, and great loss often. It may not 
be true that three fortunes went to Lord Masham’s 
last success, but such is the common history of 
events of the kind. No calculations can be free from 
error; all schemes gang more or less agley; and if 
schemes are nevertheless to succeed, there must not 
only be a great schemer to force failure into the 
paths of success, but also a great command of capital 
placed freely, even recklessly, in his hands to make 
or tomar. Labour no more made the Forth Bridge 
than the gardener’s boy who drills in the seed 
makes leaf, flower and fruit. Money and men are the 
sinews of war, but battles are won by great captains. 

Still, it may be objected that if capital and labour 
be found, efficient management should guide the 
combination to happy results. This is only true in 
so far as the business handled approaches to the 
“stationary state” ; and when this becomes generally 
true of English fields of production, England will be 
nearing to the “stationary state.” The “ stationary 
state,” however—once a dream of some economists—in 
real life has never been,and the biologists have taught 
us that in living function it can never be; to cease to 
advance is to decay. Now the best friends of demo- 
cracy, those who know that every form of government 
has its own faults, see that in democracies there has 
been—and in modern democracies there now is— 
some jealousy of pre-eminent men, or, at any rate, 
of more than one such man. We find, however, 
that Nature's way is to make great works depend 
upon great men, but to make these rarely, and there- 
fore to make them costly; moreover, the breed cannot 
be “ seeded on,” as are choice varieties in the flower- 
fields at Reading. But democratic societies even for 
municipal purposes need great works—works rarely 
requiring perhaps the higher kinds of adventure, 
but often more than an ordinary administrative 
intellect to plan and develop them ; yet such societies 
too often act as if they had rather see many thou- 
sands of pounds spent more or less ineffectively, 
and many a good cause lost, than pay a few more 
hundreds to secure servants of exceptional ability. 

“Why should one man having but two eyes and 
one pair of hands be paid more than another who is 
possessed of the same furniture, and needs as much 
meat and drink?” Well, this is a subject which 
modern societies must consider, and consider rightly, 
or fall behind ; if they are ignorant at present, this 
is due not to the darkness of history, but to their 
want of stomach for its lessons. 

T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 





FROM GREEN BENCHES. 





HE few days which follow a vacation have 
always been the happy hunting-grounds of 
Ministries, to whom the House of Commons is par- 
ticularly rational and agreeable when there are no 
scenes, and few speeches, and the machine grinds 
quietly and quickly. 

It is then that they get through a large number of 
those estimates which at any other time are fertile 
and exhaustless opportunities for prolonged debate. 
This year, with the fatuity which seems to mark 
all the proceedings under Mr. Balfour's leadership, 
Supply was put back, and an Indian Councils Bill 
was put forward. An Indian Councils Bill is not a 
subject calculated to inspire passion or to evoke 
a more than rational amount of discussion. But 
there are circumstances connected with India in the 
House of Commons which are not visible to the 
extra-parliamentary eye. Mr. Fawcett it was 
who first started the notion of a legislator whose 
special interest would be the wrongs of the people of 
India; and since then there has always been a 
Member for India. The last occupant of the place 
was the late Mr. Bradlaugh; but Mr. Bradlaugh is 
dead, and there is a certain scramble for the heritage. 
Hence the Indian Councils Bill was about as bad a 
measure as could be put forward after a vacation ; 
and hence it was that the Government did not make 
much way or much credit for themselves by putting 
it as their first business. On one thing only could 
they congratulate themselves. India always has an 
unhappy knack of emptying the House of Commons ; 
and the oratory of the friends of India, though 
excellent in purpose, is a powerful auxiliary in 
producing the same result. 

Members who did not take any particular interest 
in this particular business meantime wandered dis- 
consolately through the deserted and chilly lobbies. 
Itis hot hard to guess what two Members are talking 
about now if they be seen in any of the corridors. 
This man wails that he can’t let his house: this 
other that he is uncertain about his precious 
vacation; the other complains that his constituents 
are driving him mad with meetings; and the next 
declares that he must reconsider his determination 
to stand again. The plaint is varied in tone and in 
expression, but it all comes from the same cause. 
The House of Commons is driven almost distracted 
by the suspense hanging over the date of the Disso- 
lution. This temper has at last begun to tell even 
in the Olympian quarters on the Treasury Bench, 
where the mortal ills of the ordinary legislator are 
alleviated by handsome salaries paid with great 
punctuality every quarter. There was talk just for 
a few days of the Government holding on till the 
spring of next year; but the thing was too 
monstrous ; and that lamest of canards waddled off 
the stage ina very short time. Now the universal 
impression is that the Government are clearing the 
decks for action; and that we are separated from the 
appeal to the country by but the thin partition of a 
few months or perhaps a few weeks. 

There is not much to be said about the debate on 
giving women the vote. Sir Albert Rollit is a keen, 
hard-headed man of business, a lawyer in a large 
and lucrative practice, an experienced and deft wire- 
puller, and a paulo-post future Minister in the dim 
and azure future when the next big Liberal majority 
will give the Tories their nextchange. He is scarcely 
the man to take up any cause because of the appeal 
it makes to sentiment or enthusiasm, and would 
state any case in a plain, business-like fashion, with 
strong arguments drawn from statistics and the 
rate-book. But if Sir Albert had been a Demos- 
thenes his oratory would have remained ineffective. 
No man can hope to touch an audience which does 
not exist, and the unhappy creature who has to start 
debate on Wednesday is always in that position. 

Mr. Samuel Smith is well known for civic courage, 
but on Wednesday he astounded even the most 
trained admirers of his sturdy valour by a long 
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Latin quotation. Mr. Roby is now a man of business 
and a hard-headed politician; but he sacrificed to 
the Muses in his early days, and helped to make 
boyhood darker by an excellent Latin grammar. 
Perhaps the inspiration of the pedagogue still re- 
mains; at all events, he was seen in earnest converse 
with Mr. Smith after this brilliant display. History 
does not record the conversation. Mr. Asquith alone 
gained any oratorical laurels out of the fray. Cool, 
clear-headed, as well as eloquent, he is just the kind 
of orator to capture the ear of the House of 
Commons; and whenever he speaks there is that 
earnest and almost audible hush—to use a con- 
scious paradox—which proves to the attuned ear 
the overwhelming effect of a speaker who 
can command not only attention but emotion, 
and the sensitive and impressionable nerves of a 
public assembly. There is no man in the House— 
with the possible exceptions of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Sexton—whose sentences flow so evenly, melodi- 
ously and easily as those of Mr. Asquith; he has the 
true, genuine, unmistakable oratorical gift. On the 
other hand, such a debate as that of Wednesday 
brings out all the weak points of Mr. Balfour as 
a speaker. Though he has plenty of audacity and 
coolness under fire, when his own side is strongly 
with him, he is not a good man for an ugly quarter 
of an hour, when enemies sit frowning and silent 
in the once friendly ranks behind him. He has a 
strong tendency to disconnectedness—not so much 
of thought as of manner and phraseology—at the 
best of times; but when he is in this unhappy 
position, the tendency becomes so developed that 
his speeches are scarcely intelligible, and we have an 
orator more unbearable than any other clever man 
in the House—-with the exception of Mr. Courtney. 

However, whatever happens in the House of 
Commons, it has still Mr. Gladstone; and with Mr. 
Gladstone it is always secure of moments of great- 
ness and highest enjoyment. It was known that 
the Liberal leader had no sympathy with the some- 
what narrow and rancorous notion of retaining 
drunken and immoral vicars by way of disparaging 
Establishments. The Government had put ‘their 
Clergy Discipline Bill as their first order on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Balfour made a somewhat lame and 
fumbling speech in its favour, and Mr. Lloyd-George 
—rising from the midst of the solid, vigorous, and 
ardent group known as Young Wales—put the 
attack with as much ingenuity as a weak case could 
supply. But what the House really wanted to hear 
was Mr. Gladstone. Whenever Mr. Gladstone is 
going to make a speech of any moment there is one 
inevitable herald. In the right-hand corner of the 
portion of the Ladies’ Gallery which is under the 
control of the Speaker's daughter, there is to be seen 
a figure now almost as familiar as that of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The figure used to be very erect, and the 
hair seemed scarcely touched with age a few years 
ago; but though it still is abundant, it has visibly 
whitened, and Mrs. Gladstone begins to show some 
signs of age. But in the freshness of love and devo- 
tion there is eternal youth: and whenever the great 
leader speaks that figure is there, keeping its vigil 
over his fortunes and happiness and health. 

There is little space left to speak of the speech of 
Thursday, and what can one write of one speech of 
Mr. Gladstone that is not true of nearly all? Suffice 
it to say that theré was in his speech of Thursday 
that exquisite playfulness, tenderness and lightness 
of touch, perfect modulation of voice, that comming- 
ling of earnestness with easy and self-controlled voice 
and expression, which prove always so strangely effec- 
tive in the House of Commons. The full effective- 
ness of his mastery could be seen when Tories joined 
in the loud shout of delight which greeted another 
triumph of the great orator, and still stronger testi- 
mony was given by the utter break-up, collapse, and 
disappearance of that sturdiest, stoutest, and most 
unimpressionable of all parliamentary forces—an 
opposition prompted by the rigid code of the Non- 
conformist conscience. 





SIR JAMES ALLPORT. 

ia there were any romance in railway manage- 

_ ment, the achievements of Sir James Allport 
would long ago have taken an enduring hold on the 
popular imagination. George Hudson was a specu- 
lator, with no personal qualities that entitled him 
to a lasting memorial; yet he is likely to keep his 
place in the wide range of the /ittéra/eur’s allusive- 
ness, merely because he blew a great bubble and 
burst it. About the financial will-o’-the-wisp who 
plunges the money-hunting community into a 
morass there is a perpetual halo of legendary 
interest which the man of business who leaves 
behind him conspicuous monuments of practical 
genius and public benefit can never hope to at- 
tain. Hudson will be “the Railway King” to 
the end of time; but Allport, who created a 
great railway and not a crazy speculation, and 
who initiated the most striking reforms in the 
machinery of modern travel, may cease to be even 
a name to those who profit most by his energy and 
foresight. In the annals of the Midland Railway, 
however short the memory of the travelling public, 
Allport’s memory ought to shine with undiminished 
lustre. He made the Midland one of the greatest 
corporations in the country by an administration 
which has not been surpassed in originality and 
resource. The idea of the first excursion train 
probably belongs to Mr. Thomas Cook, but the Mid- 
land Company provided the train, and was prompt to 
recognise the possibilities of expansion in Mr. Cook's 
enterprise. Moreover, it was the manager of the Mid- 
land who first acknowledged the right of the third- 
class passenger to travel express. Until that time it 
was the conviction of railway companies that rapid 
transit was the exclusive privilege of the well-to-do. 
To carry a poor man to his destination by express 
train was a revolution which must have made some 
worthy directors shake their heads. They reflected, 
perhaps, that the democracy was already too im- 
patient and impetuous; and that to allow the third- 
class passenger to whirl through the country at 
fifty miles an hour might be the means of pre- 
cipitating anarchy. A more tangible apprehension 
was that this concession to cheap fares would be 
bad for the pockets of shareholders. This idea must 
have taken an even more alarming turn when Allport 
abolished the second class on the Midland, and made 
the third-class carriages equal in comfort even to 
the first-class on some lines of no mean pretensions. 
A more daring stroke is unknown in the history 
of railway management. It has found no imitators, 
though its effect on the fares of other companies is 
gratefully appreciated by all sorts and conditions of 
travellers to this day. But it stands alone in the 
course of railway statecraft, like the French Revolu- 
tion amongst the readjusted monarchies. As a 
financial coup its success was prodigious. The 
volume of passenger traffic on the Midland increased 
in an enormous ratio, and the popularity of this line 
was established on an invulnerable basis. Elsewhere 
the second-class traveller continues to be tried in 
the balance-sheet and found wanting. He is the 
pale ghost of the old-fashioned division of society 
which finds its aptest expression in the philosophy of 
the gasfitter in Caste. “ Life,” says the oracular Mr. 
Gerridge to the admiring Polly Eccles, “is like a 
train: first class, second class, third class. Any 
passenger found travelling in a carriage superior to 
that for which he has taken his ticket will be prose- 
cuted with the utmost rigour of the law.” That was 
more than twenty years ago, and now Mr. Gerridge 
can journey with his vivacious partner on the 
Midland in almost sumptuous ease, without regret- 
ting that the middle term has been knocked out of 
his social system. 

It was not alone in the abolition of the second 
class that the Midland Railway, under the guidance 
of Sir James Allport, distanced its contemporaries. 
The Pullman car made its earliest appearance in 
England on this line, and at first blush it might have 
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been regarded as some compensation to superior 
society for the democratic ravages of Allport’s 
policy. The Pullman, as we know it, is essentially 
aristocratic. It is a movable drawing-room or 
smoking-room. You can breathe in it the air of 
Belgravia in allthenative purity of thatethereal atmo- 
sphere. The bluest blood need not disdain its hand- 
some appointments, and if the Lady Ermyntrude 
should espy a parvenu sitting in one of the luxurious 
easy-chairs, she may remember that this particular 
social blend is only what she is accustomed tonow even 
in the best houses. But such is the conservatism of 
railway companies that the rivals of the Midland 
have not been eager to borrow this idea. The other 
day there was a great flourish on a well-known line 
over a gorgeously fitted train composed of “ corridor” 
cars. These have apparently been designed to 
reconcile the Briton’s theory of travelling privacy 
with the craving of the animal to stretch his legs. 
How far this compromise may prove a successful 
salve to the national pride we do not know, but there 
is still an indomitable conviction in the English- 
man’s mind that to be jammed in a small com- 
partment with nine other mortals is the ideal 
of comfort and high-breeding on a railway journey. 
Cribbed in a narrow seat for several hours, with 
a very limited number of geometrical permuta- 
tions for tired legs, and an armed truce with his 
neighbours as to the disposition of the two windows, 
the Englishman entrenches himself behind the Times, 
or varies observations on the weather with expres- 
sions of patriotic disgust at the vulgarity of the 
American system of travel. Arrived at a station 
where there are five precious minutes for the miscel- 
laneous gobbling which is called refreshment, he 
bounces into a buffet, and retrieves his seat at 
the last moment, still proudly conscious that 
he is vindicating the surpassing excellence of 
British customs. In a Pullman train he has 
ample space for exercise, as much or as little social 
intercourse as he cares for, and every opportunity to 
eat his dinner like a civilised being, instead of bolting 
a bun like a bear at the “ Zoo.” In course of time, 
perhaps, British prejudice may be so far conquered 
that all our great railway companies will offer the 
public the Pullman as the only rational vehicle. 
The Midland, at all events, has lost nothing by in- 
structing public opinion in the arts of convenience, 
instead of accepting the assumption that it is com- 
fortable as well as patriotic to travel from London 
to Perth in a small box. When the Pullman car is 
generally adopted in this country, we shall hear no 
more either of assaults on women in trains or of 
attempts at blackmail. This aspect of the compart- 
ment system is worthy of the attention of our 
legislators when they happen to be revising the 
Parliamentary regulations of railways. After all, 
the supposed privacy of the compartment is rather 
dearly purchased at the risks which sometimes cost 
women their peace of mind, and which, in the instance 
of Mr. Fyffe, cost a blameless and estimable man his 
reason and his life. It is such considerations which 
dispose us to hope that Sir James Allport’s initia- 
tive ina most important branch of his administration 
has still to bear its best fruit. 








THE NEW UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON 
COMMISSION, 


— 


T is a little unfortunate that the proposed Gresham 
University Charter, which has been so decisively 
rejected by public opinion, should be laid down as the 
starting-point of the new Royal Commission. Under 
the circumstances, this is perhaps inevitable, and at 
any rate the terms of reference, as stated in the House 
by Mr. Balfour on Monday, are wide and comprehensive 
enough to ensure the Commissioners the fullest free- 
dom in dealing with the question. “To consider, 
alter, amend, and extend the proposed charter so as 
to form a scheme for the establishment under charter 





of an efficient teaching University for London” repre- 
sents with exactness the task which all the friends 
of higher education in London would wish the 
Commissioners to accomplish. It is, perhaps, to be 
regretted that no member of the late Royal Commis- 
sion has been included. The reason is, no doubt, that 
the principle upon which the new Commission has 
been formed is wholly different from that upon which 
the late Commission was nominated. Lord Selborne’s 
Commission was essentially a judicial, non-interested 
body. In the new Commission nearly every member 
is the representative of some interest concerned. 
Lord Reay, Bishop Barry, and Mr. Charlton Palmer 
(a relation, and presumably the nominee of Lord 
Selborne) obviously represent University College, 
King’s College, and the Gresham Committee; Sir 
William Savory and Sir George Humphrey medical 
education and the medical schools; Canon Browne 
the University Extension Movement (which had so 
much to do with defeating the late charter); Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick the interests of the higher education 
of women; Mr. Anstie the Senate of London Univer- 
sity; Principal Rendall the Victoria University and 
the provincial colleges. Sir Lyon Playfair and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay will bring to the work the practical 
experience of Scottish University life and methods ; 
and Professor Burdon Sanderson the experience of 
scientific education at Oxford during the last ten 
years. It would, perhaps, have been advantageous 
to have had a representative of London University 
Convocation, and also of the minor teaching organisa- 
tions, such as the Birkbeck Institution and the City 
of London College ; but with these exceptions nearly 
all the chief interests of the higher education of 
London have been included; while it is also a distinct 
advantage that—unless exception be taken to the 
three representatives of the Gresham Charter pro- 
moters—no individual interest predominates to any 
undue extent. There is, perhaps, some force in a 
complaint that the interests of literature and of the 
humaner studies as such have been overlooked. 
However this may be, one cannot help feeling that 
the most noticeable defect of the Commission 
from the standpoint of practical efficiency is that, 
collectively and individually, it lacks that inventive- 
ness and enterprise, that open-minded readiness 
to apply new ideas which is especially necessary 
for the work now to be done. The thirteen new 
Commissioners are persons of weight, authority, and 
experience in University matters, but they all repre- 
sent the cautious conservative side of educational 
politics and of University opinion, rather than the ad- 
vanced, the enterprising views demanded by the ex- 
ceptional nature of the problem they have to solve. 
This is decidedly a disadvantage. Unless carefully 
watched and guarded against, it may have unfortu- 
nate effects on the result of their deliberations, for the 
undertaking before them, while it is unique in its 
opportunities, is, at the same time, entirely without 
precedent or parallel. It is the first time that an at- 
tempt has been made to construct and establish a new 
efficient teaching University for a single city of five 
million inhabitants. For sucha task boldness of con- 
ception, enterprising and hopeful confidence,are of the 
highest importance; and the Commissioners will cer- 
tainly find that, in dealing with the problems of the 
higher education of London, a lively confidence in 
the possibilities of the future is more necessary than 
an over-cautious respect for the precedents and 
experiences of the past. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





HE public stock of harmless pleasure was dimin- 

ished, if the gaiety of nations was not eclipsed, 
when M. Ludovic Halévy gave up dramatic author- 
ship and left his partner, M. Henri Meilhac, to 
continue, single-handed, the business of the famous 
firm. M. Halévy is now of the Academy and 
be’aves as sich. That is, he relieves a dignilied 
leisure by the occasional production of what our 
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ancestors called graceful prolusions. Graceful is 
distinetly the word for his new book “ Karikari” 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy): the very book one would 
have expected from an Academician who is minded 
to unbend in recollection of the days when he heard 
the chimes at midnight and to chat complacently 
about the Bohemianism of his old playhouse life. 
About the world behind the scenes he cannot choose 
but write well, for he writes with intimate know- 
ledge and with plenary indulgence. Evidently what 
he likes best in this microcosm is the humbler class 
of its inhabitants, the old prompter, the tragedian 
who has fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, the 
box-opener who was once a “diva,” the mute, in- 
glorious super. He drops in at stage-entrances, and 
haunts the “ wings,” to gossip with these old friends 
about old times, aud to describe for us their little 
foibles, vanities, hobbies, and ecentricities. The 
naive, childlike, colossal but quite harmless vanity 
of the “ cabotin ’—the word is less brutal than our 
own “mummer’’—especially delights him. Here is 
his friend Lambescasse, the “ second Bocage.” 


“ Yes, I was asecond Bocage, I came out in Novem” 


ber, 1845, and [ at once made my mark in the legitimate. 

But a * creation’ was the thing I wanted. hey cast me 
fora partin M. Pyat’s Diegéne,a part of no importance. It had 
only one scene. But Laccepted it. I[sawat once what was to be 
made of this scene, and besides, I have never been one of those 
irtists who estimate their parts by the weights. . . It was a 
scene of thirty lines between Bocage and myself. . . The 
piece was played on the 6th of January, 1846, one of the dates of 
my life—and that evening, for five minutes, I found myself face 
to face with Bocage, and {| dominated I crushed him ! P 
Yes ] was the victor inthat brief struggle! . . Jocage 
began, and they applauded. . . But when I had spoken, the 
applause turned to delirium! . . ‘I looked at Bocage. . . 
He turned pale under his paint. At the end of the act all 
the artists were called, and a woman's voice was heard : “ Bravo, 
Lambescasse, bravo! . . I looked at Bocage, he was livid. It 
was the end of my career. . They gave me nothing but 
makeshift parts after that —wretched utilities.” 


And then Lambescasse hurries from the wings of the 
burlesque theatre, whither after forty years he has 
drifted, to play a black slave, and be kicked—where 
black slaves of burlesque are wont to be kicked—by 
a more fortunate actor. 

As a dramatic author and purveyor-in-chief to 
the opera bouffe stage, when her anything but 
Serene Highness the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein 
was regnant there, M. Halévy has a lively recollection 
of the torments playwrights have to endure from 
their leading ladies; and such a stormy scene as that 
which he describes between the actress who insists 
upon taking two steps to the left and the author 
who wishes her to take them to the right, is, one 
may guess, a piece of autobiography. No wonder 
that (with M. Anatole France and Mr. Oscar Wilde) 
he prefers the docile marionette. For your puppets 
are never discontented and never ill, never come 
late to rehearsal and never shirk a performance. 
They play what you like, how you like, when 
you like. Their modesty is exemplary. They 
never throw up a part, they respect the author's 
text, never want an increase of salary or big 
capitals on the posters. Above all, they don’t go 
away from rehearsal exclaiming that “if the drama 
is dying, its all the fault of the authors, who no 
longer know their business. We actors have as 
much wit and talent and genius as our predecessors ; 
but the authors, no! Actors there are still: but 
there are no longer any authors!” But even in 
the puppet-show, M seems, art has its revolutions 
and its periods of decadence. M. Halévy tells 
us how the Guignol, or Punch-and-Judy, in the 
Champs Elysées was nearly ruined by an injudicious 
attempt to introduce romantic drama—-with love 
episodes which affrighted the English governesses 
and bored their charges. The little people prefer 
Punch and what the author of “The Shaving of 
Shagpat” calls the thwackings. Altogether, “ Kari- 
kari” is a pleasant little book. 

La Rochefoucauld has much to answer for. The 
apparent simplicity and ease of his “ Maximes” have 
deluded many naive persons into supposing that 
they can turn out sententious reflections and 





” 


epigrammatic “ pensées” as well as he. They forget 
that the Horatian tag about “ mediocribus esse,” etc., 
applies to the maximist as well as to the poet. <A 
collection of “pensées” is only to be forgiven on 
condition that it achieves the exquisite. It should 
offer the essence of wisdom and experience, double- 
distilled. The mere typographical arrangement of 
such a book, isolating each thought, presenting 
not a rivulet, but a few rain-drops, of text 
in a meadow of margin, raises the reader's ex- 
pectations. Where there is so much casket we 
look for jewels. But we shall look in vain for them 
in “ Etincelles” (London: Griffith, Farran), by 
the Princess Karadja, a lady who dates her col- 
lection of somewhat Batavian “pensées ” from the 
appropriate locality of the Hague. It has been 
maintained that, with the help of a dictionary 
and a chance collection of copy-book headings, any 
ordinary person could turn out “pensées” by a 
purely mechanical process. Half of the Princess's 
might be produced by a simple application of the 
Rule of Three in arithmetic. Take the formula 
A:B::C:D, 
and fix on any two first terms; then the two last 
will follow almost of their own accord. Suppose 
you choose “ politeness” and “society.” Now, 
politeness diminishes social friction: this suggests 
“oil,” and “oil” suggests “machinery.” You have, 
at once, the Princess Karadja’s Maxim 84 :— 
* Politeness is to society what oil is to machinery.” 


Or let your first two be “envy” and “mind.” 
“Mind” suggests “body,” and out pops the Prin- 
cess’s Maxim 88 :— 


, 


“Envy is to the mind what gangrene is to the body.’ 
The simple rule of passing from mind to body will 
give you any number of maxims. Thus to “sick” in 
body corresponds “unhappy” in mind. “Sick” 
suggests “medicine.” Hey presto! you have pro- 
duced the Princess’s Maxim 160: 
‘Religion is to the unhappy what medicine is to the sick.” 

Another recipe is to take an outworn common- 
place, and boldly state it with a negative inserted. 
Take, say, “to play the piano is a charming accom- 
plishment”; now prefix a negative, and you very 
soon arrive at the Princess’s Maxim 4 :— 

** Not to play the piano is a talent as rare as it is charming.” 
For the rest, you ring the changes on such words 
as “amitié ”’ and “amour,” “ flatterie” and “sottise,” 
“vétu” and “ habillé”; add cheap cynicism, and 
serve hot, with a garnish of familiar jokes on the 
selfishness of husbands and the self-sacrifice of wives. 
As aspecimen of the Princess’s style we quote her 
last reflection in the original :— 

“Les pensées des hommes sont comme des étincelles: la 

plupart s’éteignent dans la nuit du temps, mais parfois il-y 

a une, qui réussit 4 allumer un grand feu.” 

The “ pensées”’ of Princesses sometimes only succeed 
in lighting the pipes of reviewers. 


THE DRAMA. 


—== SOG 


—* THE WHITE Rose.” 


NE of the most striking pieces of evidence that 
( a real theatrical revolution is in progress is 
furnished by the deposition of Sardou. Time was, 
and that not so long ago, when Sardou was thought 
to have spoken the last word of dramatic art. The 
drama was still regarded as a bit of ingenious 
mechanism, a matter of skilful contrivance and 
arrangement; and as a master-mechanic Sardou was 
preeminent. But the theories of Zola and Daudet 
(both of whom are far more important as theorists 
of the theatre than as dramatists) and the practice 
of Ibsen have, in spite of violent and implacable 
opposition, at last begun to tell. Their influence as 
yet is rather negative than positive. It has left us 
still disputing as to which, if any, of the new 
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formulas we shall accept, but all agreeing in the 
rejection of the old. We have learnt to conceive of 
a play as a live thing, a bit of organic growth, and to 
have learnt that is to have renounced Sardou and 
all his works. We call him trickster, professor of 
legerdemain, the Robert Houdin or Buatier de Kolta 
of the stage. Conjuring tricks, however, though 
they have ceased to convince, may continue to 
amuse. It is impossible any longer to believe in 
Peril, for instance, the English version of Nos 
Intimes, revived by Mr. Tree for a series of Saturday 
night performances at the Haymarket, but it is 
quite possible to be diverted by the play. It offersa 
complete assortment of fireside games. You might 
compile from it a handy little manual of parlour- 
magic. As thus :— 


1. The Shutter Trick. Introduce an amorous 
captain into his hostess’s boudoir at midnight. 
The lady, when the captain presses his suit too 
hotly, pretends to hear footsteps on the balcony, 
and invites the captain to go and look. As soon 
as he is outside she bars the shutters on him, and 
falls in a faint, just as her husband is heard 
knocking at the door. This is an excellent game 
for winter evenings, and as it only requires a pair 
of shutters and a balcony, can be played in any 
suburban back drawing-room. 

2. The Cork Trick. Take a corked medicine 
bottle. (If you have no medicine bottle, any 
bottle will do.) Pretend you are a doctor, with 
a hobby for nicknaming (as doctors, you know, 
will) the corks of your medicine bottles. You call 
this cork “ Cuckoo”’—having previously arranged 
with the captain on the balcony (see trick 1) that 
he shall be called “ Cuckoo” too. You then say, 
in the presence of the hostess’s husband, who is 
on the point of opening the shutters, “ Cuckoo, 
jump out!” Out pops the cork, and at the same 
time the “cuckoo” captain jumps from the bal- 
cony; so that when the husband opens the 
shutters he finds no one outside. This never 
fails to amuse. (It is well,in case of accidents, to 
provide yourself beforehand with a corkscrew.) 

3. The Hare Trick. Having previously obtained 
a hare from the cook, you secrete it in your coat- 
tail pocket. Then you go about with a gun, 
pretending to be a jealous husband meditating 
suicide. When your wife and the rest of the 
household have been wrought to the proper pitch 
of nervousness, you retire behind a curtain and 
let off the gun. You now turn the laugh 
against the company by coming forward and 
producing your hare. If the children are home 
for the holidays, you can improve the occasion 
by observing, “The mountains were in labour, 
and brought forth a ridiculous hare.” 


And so on. You will now see, I trust, how Peril 
amuses. The reason why it fails to convince is, I 
think, no less clear. It places an action of serious 
dramatic interest—the intrigue of Captain Bradford 
and Lady Ormond—in an environment of extrava- 
gant caricature. You are expected to believe in the 
captain and the lady as real people, while the horde 
of false, envious, mischief-making friends, the “ in- 
times” of the French title, are put forward, without 
disguise, as sham people, mechanical figures which 
perform grotesque antics to make you laugh. And 
midway between the two sets of characters, the real 
and the unreal, you have the husband of Lady 
Ormond, who is represented as real when he suspects 
his wife’s fidelity and unreal when he calmly inter- 
rupts his agonised suspicions to go out and shoot the 
hare (see trick 3) which has been ravaging his flower- 
beds. Now the mind of the average playgoer refuses 
to take these gymnastic flights from the world of 
reality to the world of fantasy in the course of a 
single evening. Hence Peril fails to convince. 
Though the play serves to make clear to us the 
change which has taken place in the position of 
Sardou, it was not, one may reasonably suppose, 
revived with that object. Some years ago Mr. Tree 





had essayed the part of Sir Woodbine Grafton, the 
choregus, so to speak, of the chorus of “ intimes”; 
he had made a great success in the part. which offers 
endless opportunities for his signal talent for 
“character” acting; and, with a handsome Lady 
Ormond at hand in Miss Julia Neilson, there was 
really no reason why he should not vary the solid fare 
of Hamlet with the light refection of Peril. Mr. Tree’s 
Sir Woodbine is a remarkable study of ferociously 
selfish. testy, hypochondriac senility. It is like his 
Falstaff—a tour de force of disguise. Here is an in- 
stance of the pleasure to be derived from sheer acting. 
The playwright has little or no share in such a 
performance; all, or practically all, the invention 
is the actor’s own. I am bound to add that this 
pleasure, the pleasure afforded by “character” 
acting, seems to me distinctly inferior to that given 
by acting proper—that is, by acting as an art of 
interpretation. The one isthe rudimentary pleasure 
of the child or the savage in recognising a like- 
ness, the other (proviced always that the play- 
wright gives the player ideas to interpret) may be 
an intellectual gratification of the highest order. 
Nor, of course, is the skill required to mimic the 
cough, the grunt, the gouty gait, and other physical 
peculiarities of a Sir Woodbine to be compared with 
that which goes to the rendering of a Hamlet. But, 
as Mr. Tree proves his fitness for the higher work in 
the afternoon, it would be churlish to grudge him 
the relaxation of the lower in the evening. 

It is curious to pass from the acting of Mr. Tree 
in Sir Woodbine—the triumph of disguise, acting 
carried to the limits of the artificial—to the acting 
of Mr. Charles Hawtrey, which is frankness itself, 
acting brought as near as art can ever be to actual 
nature. There is, of course, as G. H. Lewes and 
many other critics of histrionics before him have 
pointed out, no such thing as absolutely “natural” 
acting: for the simple reason that art is not nature. 
“That is why we call it art.” But there is a kind 
of art which is quite without artifice, and you get 
that kind from Mr. Hawtrey. His performance 
in Time is Money, a little piece by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell and Mr. Arthur Cecil, now to be seen at the 
Comedy, is the perfection of this kind of natural- 
ness. All that he has to do is to make-believe to be 
a timid, absent-minded gentleman, who has called 
on a lady with the purpose of offering her marriage, 
but is constantly interrupted in his proposal by 
rude messages from the cabman whom he has left 
waiting at the door. He has forgotten his purse, 
is afraid to ask the lady of his affections to lend him 
eighteenpence, and is put to all sorts of ludicrous 
shifts before the harmless truth is confessed and 
the abusive cabman paid off. To impersonate this 
sort of gentleman may seem no great achievement ; 
but just as it requires the greatest singers to do 
justice to the simplest ballads, so it takes the most 
skilful acting—on the principle, once warmly dis- 
cussed by Johnson and Boswell, of difficile est 
proprie communia dicere—to play a natural part 
naturally. In such work as this Mr. Hawtrey is 
now quite unapproachable. 

There is a new departure to be noted at the 
Adelphi, where the vulgar melodramas usually asso- 
ciated with that house have been superseded by a 
piece of Cavalier-and-Roundhead romance, The 
White Rose, founded partly on some incidents in 
“ Woodstock,” and partly on a ludicrous misconcep- 
tion of the character of Cromwell which one would 
have thought impossible to any merely human intel- 
lect. But it is well to be prepared for abnormal 
developments when the historic erudition of a Mr. 
George R. Sims is reinforced by the critical sagacity 
of a Mr. Robert Buchanan. Their Cromwell pour 
rire must be seen to be believed. No expense has 
been spared with the scenery and costumes; and 
the acting of a comparative novice, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, is so full of promise that one heartily 
hopes the lady will soon have an opportunity of 
being seen amid more rational surroundings. 

A. B. W. 
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AN “AVERAGE” ACADEMY. 





TTN\HE question that seemed to interest everyone 

most on Wednesday morning was whether the 
Academy was or was not an average Academy. I 
confess that the curiosity of the critics on this point 
surprised me. I never feel any curiosity about 
averages. The exception is sometimes sublime, but 
the average is always remorselessly dull and dis- 
agreeable. If we could suppress, obliterate, and de- 
liver ourselves for ever of the average! If there were 
no average in art, in poetry, in fiction, in plays, in 
man, in woman, above all, in Academicians !—where 
alas, all is average. But if everything in life were 
exceptional I suppose we should have no opportunity 
of studying the stream of tendency. A fair stream, no 
doubt—in places, but somewhat muddied after flow- 
ing through the brains of forty Academicians. So 
we will avoid the stream of tendency, trying, by 
a less solemn route, to arrive at some conclusion 
regarding this year’s exhibition. 

Last year's exhibition contained two or three 
masterpieces—Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of a man in 
yellow clothes and Mr. Sargent’s portrait of a 
Spanish dancer—therefore last year’s exhibition was 
extraordinary. But this year’s exhibition contains 
nothing that can be compared with those beautiful 
portraits; so I suppose this Academy is an average 
Academy. In the first room I noticed at once 
a small picture of two mowers at work in a very 
flowery meadow. The sky is deep and lowering—a 
sultry summer sky, a little unpleasant in colour, but 
true ; at the end of the meadow the tall trees gleam 
as if thunder were in the air. This is a picture by 
Mr. Clausen. I do not often like his work, but this 
picture seems to me to be the best thing he has 
done. The handling is woolly and unpleasant, but 
handling can be overlooked when a canvas exhales 
a deep sensation of life. The two men are well in 
the atmosphere, and their movement is admirably 
expressed. I should have said their movements, for 
the men mow differently—one man is older than the 
other. The difficulty of the trousers has been over- 
come by generalisation—the garment is not a por- 
trait, copied patch by patch. The picture has depth 
—in a word, it is a picture. On the opposite wall I 
saw a sea-piece by Mr. Henry Moore: There is light 
upon the water, and the movement of the clouds, 
that the wind winnows, has been seized, but the 
clouds are hard and disagreeable. In the same room 
there is a picture by Mr. G. Leslie, R.A., “The Rose 
Queen.” This picture seems to me to be admirably 
suited to please the stupidest and most uneducated 
part of the population. Opposite hangs a picture by 
Mr. Waterhouse, a “Circe poisoning the sea.” I 
suppose I must admit that it is well drawn and well 
painted, but it bores me dreadfully. In the next 
room there are two pictures by Sir Frederic Leighton, 
P.R.A. I have never denied either talent or learning 
to Sir Frederic, but he seems utterly unable to dis- 
tinguish between what is good and what is bad in 
his own work ; and this is all the more unfortunate 
as I know few painters whose work is so unequal. In 
these two pictures he seems to me to have gone lower 
than he ever went before, and “ The Garden of the 
Hesperides,” in the next room, is one of his best 
pictures. Before leaving the second room I remarked 
a picture of a game of tennis which reminded me of a 
beautiful picture by Mr. Lavery, exhibited some five 
or six years ago in the Academy. I have never for- 
gotten the first tennis picture; I wish the second 
were as good. 

In Room 3 there is a large picture by Mr. 
Watts. It is unkind to look at it twice, and, 
remembering what the painter has done, it would be 
unpardonable to write one word of disparagement or 
ridicule. Not very far away I noticed a fine land- 
scape by Mr. Alfred Parsons. It seems to me to be 
by far the best work this painter has done, and it 
certainly is one of the best, if not the best, landscape 
in the Academy. The brook that flows through the 
orchard is perfectly drawn, and the blossoms on the 





apple-trees are equally well drawn, and in their 
masses. No one draws a bunch of flowers or grasses 
like Mr. Parsons; where he often fails is in the 
values, but here I have no fault to find. 

The place of honour has been given to the Presi- 
dent's “Garden of the Hesperides.” The striking merit 
of the picture is in the arabesque, which is charming 
and original. The maidens are not dancing, but 
sitting round their tree. On the right there is olive 
gown, in the middle the usual strawberry-cream 
drapery,on the left a purpledrapery. The brown water 
in the foreground balances the white sky, and the 
white birds in it—diminutive swans—are most happy. 
The faces of the women are charming in colour, and 
were it not for the strawberry-cream garment in the 
middle of the picture, I would feel inclined to say 
that this picture is as good as anything Sir Frederic 
has done. A little further on we find a landscape 
by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A. Sir John had great talent; 
he sold it to the highest bidder, and now he has 
none to sell. Many a talent perishes on the scaf- 
folding of a great house. Another picture in Room 
3 is Mr. Orchardson’s picture of Napoleon dic- 
tating the account of his campaigns. It is sur- 
prising that a man of such great talent as Mr. 
Orchardson should waste time narrating anecdotes 
when he might be painting portraits. Two small 
figures and a small table in a large canvas, a 
great simplicity in the surroundings, and all the 
points of character insisted upon with the view 
to awakening the spectator’s curiosity, and the 
whole conceived and executed in that pale yellow 
tint which seems to be the habitual colour of Mr. 
Orchardson’s mind. When I turned from this pic- 
ture my eye was caught by a picture by Mr. Marcus 
Stone, R.A. I should not be surprised to learn one 
day that this R.A. had invented a method of painting 
by machinery. For one set of years, it is true, the 
rejected lover goes out on the right: for another set 
of years he goes out on the left; but he wears the 
same costume, and stands looking back in the same 
attitude; in the lovers themselves, and in the 
garden, I have never been able to discover any 
change. Mr. Stone's palette knows neither change 
nor modification, and that is a pity; for it is not 
more entertaining than a cheap wall-paper. Dis- 
tributed through this and the adjoining rooms there 
are quite a number of portraits by Mr. Herkomer 
and Mr. Fildes. As one walks they flit by like 
shop-windows, but if one stops they stare like shop- 
windows—like empty shop-windows. 

Room 4 is remarkable for Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ 
large picture of “ Forging the Anchor.” Nodoubt the 
painter has realised certain effects of firelight: the 
difficulties that he set himself to solve were immense, 
and I suppose that it is meritorious not to shirk but 
to plod steadily through difficulties ; and it is quite 
obvious that Mr. Stanhope Forbes has plodded. He 
has worked as hard as any one of his smiths, but the 
picture is without charm, without interest, and as 
heavy as the anchor that is being forged. 

Mr. Swan exhibits a couple of leopards drinking. 
The animals fill nearly the entire canvas, the 
corners being filled in with some casual vegetation. 
The group is effective, and the eye is glad to rest on 
it, but not for long: it does not compare with the 
leopards he exhibited last year. A little further on 
there is another picture by Mr. Swan, a lion and his 
family out hunting at early morning. The sky is all 
yellow, and the tawny animals are very still. The 
picture is good, but Mr. Swan has done better. 
Still further on, in another room, there is a picture 
by Mr. Albert Moore. It is very beautiful, but 
somehow the usual stress and enchantment of his 
work does not seem to be here. I dare say that the 
picture loses in its present surroundings. The two 
greens are very beautiful, or, to be more exact, the 
repetition of the same green on both sides of the 
picture is very harmonious. Wandering on, I noticed 
“The Annunciation,” by Mr. Arthur Hacker. This 
is just one of those modern pictures which inspire in 
the critic a desire to run to Mr. Frith, to Mr. Faed, 
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to Mr. Sidney Cooper, to the very worst of our dear 
“old masters,” for never did they perpetrate such bad- 
ness ; such barren nonsense was unknown in their day. 
Wandering on I met with more landscapes and 
more portraits, and then the Academy seemed to me 
like a great library in which there was nothing but 
shilling shockers. Last year there was in one of these 
rooms a beautiful portrait by Mr. Sargent of a lady 
in a shot-silk dress. Everyone spoke of the Spanish 
dancer, but to my mind the lady in the shot-silk 
dress is one of Mr. Sargent’s best portraits. Be this 
as it may, it is quite certain that there is nothing 
in these last rooms this year like the lady in the 
shot-silk dress ; and I would commend to the atten- 
tion of the Academicians the necessity of a couple of 
good pictures in Rooms X. and XI. One wants a 
good curtain speech ina picture exhibition as much as 
in a theatre. G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


INTERESTING as it is from beginning to end, MRs. 
RitcHie’s long article in Harper's, while it never 
allows its double subject to lose due prominence, 
gives us delightful glimpses of the writer herself, of 
her father, of the CARLYLES, of MACREADY, and of 
Mr. MILSAND, the man who could punctuate 
BROWNING'S poetry better than himself. Towards 
the end there is a curious picture of the penalty 
BROWNING paid in De Vere Gardens for the long- 
delayed appreciation of his genius—a chimney-board 
heaped with invitations, at which Lothair himself 
might have wondered, ladies waiting in the dining- 
room, members of the Browning Society in the 
drawing-room, and Americans in the study. 


THE only memorandum Mrs. RitcHie has of Mrs. 
BROWNING'S talk was a remark made of someone 
else: “ That, without illness, she saw no reason why 
the mind should ever fail’; and perhaps the most 
striking thing among her numerous notes of Mr. 
BROWNING'S conversation is the following :—* It may 
seem to you strange that such a thing as poetry 
should be written with regularity at the same hour 
inevery day. But, nevertheless, [ do assure you it 
is a fact that my wife and I sit down every morning 
after breakfast to our separate work. She writes in 
the drawing-room, and I write in here ’—a little 
back room. “I never read a word she writes until 
I see it all finished and ready for publication.” 
Nothing seems to have been more unaffected in both 
the BROWNINGS than their dislike to be treated as 
“ lithary charyacters.” They refused to discuss their 
own works: sentimental visitors found their con- 
versation too matter-of-fact—they kept their poetry 
for their poetry. 





THE writer in the Cornhill “Concerning Leigh 
Hunt” has alluded to the few persons who can still 
remember the power of his personality, but there is 
a sense in which. every reader of his prose has come 
under it. Hunt was the prince of egoists, and cheer- 
fully betrayed his character in all he wrote. He 
loved his reader—“the average man”—without 
Watt WuirMAn’s teaching, and always accosted 
him as “a good fellow.” Still, his personal friends 
had advantages which they appreciated, as this 
article bears witness. The writer has given us some 
interesting notes from the BROWNINGS, but is 
apparently unaware of that most striking letter 
from Rosert BrowninG to Leigh Hunt which 
appeared in the Atheneum for July 7th, 1883, and 
in the matter of length even rivals that from 
CARLYLE, printed on p. 488 of the Cornhill. 


CONCERNING the ill-natured remarks of the Car- 

LYLES (for Mrs. CARLYLE sinned in this matter as 

Ir Rousshoapers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
ould buy Bryant 


London, they s' & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








deeply as her husband) about the Hunts, the pity is 
that they were ever published. People in ill-health 
may grumble about their friends’ irritating peculiari- 
ties, and we think the Cornhill is unnecessarily 
serious on this subject. CARLYLE’s “ Reminiscences” 
contains the most pleasant portrait of LeEign Hunt 
in his old age. It is refreshing to see a just view on 
two points of Hunt's life. The Cornhill writer has 
the grace to believe DICKENS’ repudiation of malice 
intent in the portrait of Harold Skimpole, and he 
appreciates the immense losses in health and 
prosperity that Leigh Hunt suffered from imprison- 
ment. MR. SAINTSBURY, who ought to have known 
better, was most unseasonably witty on this point 
recently (Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1889). On the 
whole, these are very pleasant passages “ concerning 
LEIGH Hunt.” 


Mr. Mcrray will publish “The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople,” by Mrs. MINTO 
ELLIOT, a new edition of Mrs. Woops’ “ Esther 
Vanhomrigh,”’ and, in the “ University Extension” 
series, “ British Dominion in India,” by Sir ALFRED 
LYALL. “The Gentlewoman at Home,” by Mrs. 
TALBoT CoKE, and “The Gentlewoman in the 
Garden,’ by Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, will be the next 
issues of Messrs. HENRY & Co.'s “ Victoria Library.” 
“The Billsbury Election,” papers from Punch, by 
Mr. R. C. LEHMANN will also be published by 
Messrs. HENRY & Co. “Chiswick Press Editions,” 
a new venture, begins with FIELDING's “ Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon,” edited by Mr. Austin Dopson, 
to be followed by Swirt's “ Polite Conversation,” 
edited by Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. A collection of 
papers by Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, SiR HER- 
BERT MAXWELL, MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK, and 
others, dealing with the outlook for our boys and 
girls, will be published shortly by Messrs. WaArpb, 
Lock & Co, 

Mr. A. W. Hutton’s “ Life of Cardinal Manning” 
(METHUEN) is admittedly compiled from materials 
open to all who choose to consult them ; but as these 
materials are not by any means the most accessible 
in the world they are not likely to compete with 
Mr. Hutron’s book. What has been attempted is a 
brief chronicle showing precisely what MANNING 
said and what he did at such and such a time, and 
what was said about him by observers on the spot. 
Sundry points on which the author would have been 
at fault without MANNING'S assistance were cleared 
up in an interview shortly before the Cardinal's 
death--an interview in which Mr. HvuTTon was 
vividly impressed by MANNING’s kindly, courteous 
manner, his dignity, earnestness, and patience. 


THE object of Mr. PeERcyY GARDNER'S “ New 
Chapters in Greek History” (MURRAY) is to try to 
call more general attention to the results of recent 
excavation in Greek lands. The “new chapters” 
are not the chapters of the book, but the chapters 
which have been opened at Mycenz, at Olympia, 
and in the other scenes of recent researches. MR. 
GARDNER has endeavoured to set forth briefly, and 
in a way tending to interest all Phil-hellenes, the 
gains which the excavations of the last twenty years 
have brought us in regard to our knowledge of Greek 
history, using the word history in the widest sense, 
as covering not only political events, but all sides of 
the activity of a nation. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. A. SALA are very much in 
evidence this week. Sala’s Journal —the first 
number of which is full of good things and 
ought to command a large sale—shows that the 
veteran journalist is as youthful as ever in spirit 
and as easy and skilful in the use of his old weapon ; 
while Mrs. SALA’s “Famous People I Have Met” 
(OsGoop) contains a good deal of charming gossip, 
to say nothing of the facsimiles of letters by the 
various celebrities—not mere notes, but in many 
cases good long epistles. 
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THE centenary of the composition of the Mar- 
seillaise was celebrated at Choisy-le-Roy, near Paris, 
on Sunday. A statue to the composer, ROUGET 
DE L’ISLE, who spent the last years of his life in the 
little town, was unveiled with due pomp in the 
presence of the local notabilities and the Senators 
and Deputies of the Department. The President of 
the Republic was present by deputy. 


Mr. W. S. Litty’s address on the Temporal 
Power of the Pope, which has been reconstructed by 
the author from the newspaper reports and other 
sources, deserves a more permanent form than can 
be given it by the pages of the New Review. It is a 
valuable justification of the existence in medieval 
Europe of the Temporal Power; and by contrast 
with the extreme claims of irreconcilable Roman 
Catholics, his proposals deserve consideration as at 
least admitting of discussion from the point of 
view of practical politics. We ourselves cannot be 
expected to agree with them, for obvious reasons. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of Lorp CASTLEMAINE, one of the Irish 
representative peers; Sir Lewis PELLY, Conserva- 
tive M.P. for North Hackney, who had done good ser- 
vice in various difficult diplomatic positions in Persia, 
Zanzibar, the native states of India, and Af- 
ghanistan; the Ricgutr Rev. J. W. WiiiiaMs, D.D., 
Anglican Bishop of Quebec; the VEN. JOSEPH 
WooLLey, Archdeacon of Suffolk: Str JAMES ALL- 
PoRT, long the manager of the Midland Railway; 
COLONEL Sirk FRANCIS MORLEY, chairman of the old 
Middlesex Sessions from 1878 to 1889; GENERAL 
LATREILLE DE LORENCEZ, commander of the French 
expedition to Mexico; M. Epovarp LALo, the com- 
poser; M. Henri Duveyrier, the African explorer ; 
Mr. WILLIAM ASTOR, one of the New York million- 
aire family; and the Rev. J. G. LONSDALE, once 
Professor of Classics in King’s College, London. 


A MOUNTAIN CHAPEL. 
sahil 

rEPNHE sentimental traveller who goes to Wales out 

of a feeling for its past, “ whose history is 
romance,’ does well to avoid it at the fashionable 
holiday time, when the irrevetent Saxon is flutter- 
ing his sandwich papers in its sacred places. But 
when the rains and storms of late autumn and 
winter have driven the last Saxon away, then the 
Wales that used to be reappears under the Wales 
that is. In winter, under stormy sunsets and mys- 
terious twilights, or in early spring, its fields take 
on again something of a natural loneliness, and in 
its larch woods and on its mountain sides one still 
believes in King Arthur and Merlin. This recall of 
the past and the native aspect of things is not only 
to be had in time of storm, moreover; for after the 
apparently hopeless settling down of winter, Wales, 
with characteristic tricksiness, often robes herself 
anew, and puts on summer's attire,or something very 
like it. “ When the summer's gone, there comes a 
second summer!” said of it a Celtic princess, who 
crossed over from Ireland, and learnt to love this 
neighbouring Celtic land. In February especially, the 
rain, ifit be an open winter, has a way of falling by 
night, and leaving the days fair. Rain or snow, 
what can be better than to reach a good inn at dusk, 
there to settle down over the fire, with supper and a 
long clay after, all the more heartily because of the 
storm on the windows ? 

Along a valley of North Wales, famous in old 
Welsh songs and in mediwval knightly adventures, 
I adventured lately in a move modern spirit, more 
possessed, I am afraid, with thoughts of Whitehall 
and the political situation than of Celtic romance 
and Merlin. The sun, which had been frostily bright, 
as the evening drew on and the road lengthened was 
engulfed before its time in a cold stream of cloud 





gathering ominously over the mountains to the north 
and west. As the cold shadow grew, and the moun- 
tains towered with a more sombre effect, I forgot 
London and its political turmoil, and fell into your 
lonely traveller’s mood, when his destination seems 
farther off at every step, and old traditions seize 
his imagination. The cloud grew; in half an hour 
the road entered a wood, where it was already 
more night than day; and when I emerged the whole 
valley was changed, and lay in profound twilight. 
A little farther on and the road began to climb, and 
presently bringing me to two deserted cottages 
below a knoll of Scotch firs, divided there into two 
narrowing lanes. Now, in these two ways I foresaw 
confusion, and was glad to hear in the near distance 
of the upper lane the unexpected sound of a horn. 
This led me on confidently to a turn in the lane and 
a cluster of three cottages, this time inhabited; and 
when I had passed these, the blower of the horn 
suddenly appeared as a boyish-looking, round-cheeked 
postman, on foot, letter-bag on back, who strode 
quickly out of the shadow of a hedge. Of him I 
inquired the way; and his directions were plain 
enough, given half in English and half in the ver- 
nacular. I had two miles or more still to go, it 
seemed, continuing straight on till I reached a 
farm. 

“ And there’s a bad-barking dog there—ci drweg, 
yn wir!” he said, feelingly. 

Then, turning up through the farm-yard, I was to 
follow a rough mountain lane till a broad high road 
was reached and a small hamlet, not unknown to 
me of old, whither I meant to spend the night. The 
inn lay a little beyond this. As my cherubie postman 
went off again he sounded his horn to warn the 
cottagers of his passing, and the sound, carried up 
into the spaces of the mountains, suggested anything 
but her Majesty's mails. Such a horn Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight might have heard at this very 
turn of the valley seven centuries ago, as is written 
in romance; and in Wales, as was quoted above, 
history is romance, happily enough! When the last 
echo of the horn had ended, the evening stillness let 
a new sound be heard, new to me at the moment, but 
older than Sir Gawain, older than Merlin. It puzzled 
me fora dozen strides, and then | knew it for the 
noise of the neighbouring river, whose many rapids 
in its swift course made a natural chorus. While | 
was still considering its half melancholy quality, a 
light on ahead, probably from some cottage hearth, 
seeming to promise a near end to these simple adven- 
tures, had a singularly cheering effect. Attracted by 
it, I left the safe conduct of the straight way to the 
Farm-of-the-bad-dog, according to my directions, and 
took a by-path that presently brought me to the 
brink of a little mountain glen, with the light imme- 
diately below. And now I saw it was evidently a 
little chapel, whose end-window, of «a primitive 
Gothic shape, was brightly lit. From within came a 
noise of singing, extremely plaintive, not to say 
melancholy, in character, reminding me of a hymn 
once heard in a little Catholic chapel in Normandy. 
The lighted window, the dirge-like music, together 
served to bring out very impressively the mountain 
loneliness of the situation. The chapel was approached 
from above by a narrow path, and following this | 
found the door, and, hesitating there a moment, 
entered. It was no Catholic chapel of course, but 
one of the familiar old-fashioned type commonly 
found in North Wales. The dirge-like hymn, in a 
minor key, peculiarly Celtic in character, was ending 
as I gained a seat—one of those old Welsh tunes 
that seem to have grown on the lonely mountain- 
sides, very curious, very sorrowful, so unlike the 
vigorous Saxon hymns of your hearty and un- 
imaginative City Temples, and the rest— 


“Pan yn marw myfi, 
At Iesu rho’f gri, 
Am iddo fy ngharu, 
Am beth nis gwn i.” 
Of a part with the hymn was the young man who 
now rose in the little pulpit, his black eyes feverishly 
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bright, his voice intense, as he cried out in his antique 
vernacular on the God of all Israel, and of His chosen 
people in Wales, to free His purer religion, and to 
help His people to the religious liberty and equality 
which knew no “ State-pride,” and forbade Czesar to 
interfere in the things which were to be rendered 
only to God. Then, ending this passionate appeal, 
while his voice rose and fell with the peculiar musical 
inflection which is more singing than speaking, and 
which the Welsh call “ hwyl” or “ full-sail,” he last 
of all, in still more passionate terms, called on Iesu 
Grist to manifest Himself here to-night—* hennoe, 
hennoe!” 

With this echo in my ears I slipped out quietly 
into the darkness, wondering much at the young 
man and the fervour of his indictment of the Church 
of England and its tithes, and its empty churches, 
and its pride, and its priests who learnt to preach 
Welsh—at Oxford! 

Reaching my inn something like an hour late, 
having a difficulty in finding the road after this 
diversion, I read over the fire that evening, in the 
local paper, an excellently turned speech, at some 
clerical conference, by the Vicar of Llan , in 
which he very convincingly and humorously pointed 
out the fallacies of the poor Welsh Dissenters, who, 
by his account, were losing ground every week. The 
speech was so taking, indeed, that I resolved on the 
following Sunday to cross the mountains to the 
village where this militant vicar had his charge, and 
hear him preach in Welsh, as a sort of salutary 
counterblast to my young prophet of the mountain 
chapel. 

It was a delightful Sunday morning of a frosty 
March sunshine as I passed down a mountain lane 
into the village of Llan——, while the bell sounded 
pleasantly from the little church-tower. “ Now,” said 
I, “for a well-appointed function of the true Church, 
with some fervour of eloquence added!” Within 
the walls I wondered to find only three people as- 
sembled. Two more arrived a little later; and to 
this select audience the vicar read the lessons and his 
sermon at a very fair pace, with an accent gracefully 
unintelligible, that somewhat puzzled me until I 
remembered that the reverend reader had taken 
Classical Honours at Oxford. 

“Fery nice man, the vicar!” said q friendly 
farmer to me in the churchyard afterward,—“a fery 
nice man ; what a pittee he doesn’t know Welsh!” 


R. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. LANG AND DR. WATTS. 


Sir,—As a lover of fair play, allow me to thank “XX Y Z” 
for his timely protest against Mr. Andrew Lang’s criticism of 
Isaac Watts. In common with many other admirers of Mr. 
Lang, I read the article in the Illustrated London News with 
pained surprise. Possibly I am less urbane than “ X Y Z,” or, 
judging from his confession, more accustomed than he to wor- 
ship under some one or other of the “ various and charming forms 
of Muggletonianism, United Presbyterianism, and so forth” (to 
use the eritie’s tasteful and charming phrase), for I should go 
much further and aceuse this very superior person of one or 
other of two serious offences. 

Either Mr. Andrew Lang knows very little about Watts’ 
Writings—in which case he has no right to express an opinion at 
all—or, knowing the best as well as the worst of the worthy 
doctor’s work. he has been guilty of deliberate unfairness—the 
greatest wrong a critic can commit. 

If Mr. Andrew Lang were compiling an anthology of sacred 
poetry, it would take more than his admitted ingenuity to keep 
out some choice specimens from the pen of the man whom he 
holds up to ridicule. This being so, he ought at least to deal 
out bare justice, even though the subject is only a poor, common 
Dissenter. 

One might hint without any breach of good manners that 
there is doggerel in prose as well as in rhyme, and the article 
in question is a proof, if one were needed, that not even a ver- 
satile and industrious eritie can always walk the mountain-tops 
any more than Dr. Isaac Watts.—Yours truly, 

WILLIAM FINNEMORE. 

84, Trinity Road, Birchfield, Birmingham. 

April 25th, 1892. 








THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


Sir,—Professor Murray’s letter deserves the fuliest con- 
sideration, and I hope substantially to meet the objections which 
he has raised to my article. 

1. The Academic Year. At the English Universities there 
are practically three periods of two months’ net work between 
October and June. This gives six months’ net work. The 
intervening vacations, six weeks at Christmas, and three or four 
at Easter, are longer than are strictly necessary for rest, and 
are largely used by the average student for a supplement to the 
work of the terms. Hence, it is approximately correct. to say 
that the English working year is from October to June. In 
Scotland there are only five months of net work in the session. 
A long vacation of six or seven months is far too long for the 
average student of eighteen or nineteen, without a private tutor 
to direct his work. Professor Murray entirely misconecives the 
real state of things. Scotch students, no doubt, in many cases, 
carry on along with their studies a certain amount of private 
work to earn money. But such work goes on in summer and 
winter alike. The Commissioners made inquiries, through the 
Universities, of the students individually on this subject. Mr. 
Murray can, doubtless, get precise information as to the result ; 
and he will certainly find that, in Glasgow at least, a much 
larger number of students take extra work, both in winter and in 
summer, than those who take it in summer only. Accordingly, 
if extra employment in summer makes a summer term of 
moderate length impossible, extra employment in winter would 
be an equal argument for abolishing the winter session, and 
shutting up the Universities altogether. But I am informed 
by a divinity professor who takes a special interest in these 
hard-working students, that such extra employment is obtained, 
as a rule, in the large University towns, and is no obstacle 
whatever to the continuance of University studies. 

2. Size and Composition of Classes. I did not, as Mr. 
Murray says, “speak of classes of 600 in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematies,” but of “numbers rising as high, in the two 
larger Universities, as 600 in each subject.” The 600, in three 
or four classes it may be, was the high-water mark attained ; 
and, if Mr. Murray will consult the records of the Faculty of 
Arts in Glasgow for the last twelve years, he will find that it 
has been reached once or twice, at least. Of late years, the 
numbers have declined; but those with which he supplies me, 
Greek 339, Latin 360, Mathematics 390, are quite sufficient 
as a basis for all the arguments which I founded on such 
numbers. With regard to admission to the only classes which 
will in future have full rank as University classes, it is very 
doubtful, from the terms of Ordinance 6, XXIX., whether a 
student can be excluded from them at the discretion of a pro- 
fessor. But in any case a merely classifying examination, 
entirely at the discretion of the individual professor, would not 
satisfy those who wish to see a line drawn between secondary 
and University education. 1 hardly know what Professor 
Murray meaus by “non-eurriceulum students.” That many 
students follow a evtrriculum without taking a degree, and even 
without being qualified to profit by the curriculum, is well 
known, That a great majority of the students may be following 
such a dangerous course will be evident from the following 
figures. In the session of 1890-1 there were in the University 
of Glasgow 1,085 matriculated students in Arts; in the same 
session #1] students took a degree in Arts. As the eurrieulum 
for a degree is one of three or fowr sessions, an estimate may 
readily be formed of the truth of my statement. 

3. Assistant Staff. I am glad to find that my critie largely 
agrees with me on this subject. On one point, however, I must 
differ from Professor Murray. I do not think that, to any great 
extent, “the salaries of professors are too high.” But I ath 
revolutionary enough to think that a number of posts, 1éss 
luerative but fairly independent, should be created alongside 
the older chairs, and that a country like Scotland, formerly, 
indeed, poor, but now one of the wealthiest in Europe, is quite 
able to afford the necessary expenditure. Indeed, I will venture 
to say that, if the Universities had not been largely indifferent 
or hostile to the movement for reform, this object would 
probably have been attained. During the last year a large sum 
of surplus Scotch grants has practically been going a-hegging. 
It must also be remembered that, since the ordinance on 
assistants was drafted, the prospect of £30,000 a-year additional 
has been opened up to the Commission. But this apparently 
will make no difference ; the coat has been cut before the cloth 
was provided. 

4. Junior Classes in Latin and Greek. The Highland 
students are not a strong argument. Let them go to secondary 
schools or private tutors before coming to the University, as 
they would do in any other country. The University should no 
longer be made an infirmary for the weakest class of students. 
Too long this tail has wagged the dog ; it is now time for the 
dog to wag the tail, even if he should wag it off! 

5. Optional Subjects in the Curriculum. What Professor 
Murray says on this subject is quite true. My brief criticism 
was rather more applicable to the Draft Ordinance. But until 
we know what provisions the Commissioners are going to make 
for the teaching of new subjects, it is very hard to say whether 
the options will be anything more than a name. 
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I am glad to note that Professor Murray announces himself 
as a “worker for educational reform.” Reeruits for that 
service are much wanted. It is only eighteen months since two 
of his colleagues, long after the passing of the Act of 1889, 
registered a publie protest against any entrance examination. 
I don't know that mach is gained by labelling the Universities 
with political adjectives. The Universities of Scotland may be 
democratic ; they should certainly be progressive. No one 
desires to model them upon Oxford or Cambridge, which stand 
alone in Europe as being specially adapted to an aristocratic 
society. Reformers in Scotland would be only too glad to see, 
in the reorganisation of higher education in that country, the 
method and intelligence which are conspicuous in the systems 
alike of monarehiec Germany and democratic Franee.—I am, ete., 

25th April, 1892. Your CONTRIBUTOR. 


Srr,—I do not intend to interfere in the special questions 
raised by Professor Murray. They relate chiefly to the griev- 
ances felt by the Glasgow University Council. But that body, 
at its special meeting, had already resolved to oppose most of 
the ordinances now laid on the table of Parliament, and at its 
ordinary meeting to be held to-day, it is sure to find additional 
difficulties in the way of accepting the remainder. 

But in Edinburgh there is the strongest feeling against the 
principle which pervades the whole group of ordinances. As 
to the Faculty of Arts, the Council, which includes six thousand 
graduates, report that they “have always desired that the ex- 
elusively professorial system, hitherto nominally recognised in 
this Faculty, should be changed into one with extramural, or 
in some sense, open teaching. Instead of this, it seems to be 
now proposed to change it into a system of assistance to the 
professors, with increased professorial control,” instead of a 
control wisely and cautiously diminished. And in Medicine, 
the conviction that these ordinances as proposed had com- 
promised the independence of teachers, not only in the great 
extramural school, but within the University as well, produced 
this spring a crowded and enthusiastic meeting of the academic 
body, where resolutions in this sense were unanimously passed. 

I observe that the Commissioners, adverting to certain 
special defects pointed out by the mathematical professors, say 
that they cannot themselves now alter or rescind anything—the 
only remedy is by moving Her Majesty to withhold her assent. 
This statutory course, by a motion within the next ten days in 
the Lower House, is that which the Scottish University Councils 
have proposed ; and while there is much difference in the north 
on some points of detail, the Seottish members will find that 
there is a great mass of strong opinion as to the necessity of 
delay at this point, to prevent irrevocable wrong.—l am, ete., 

27th April, 1892. EDINENSIS. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, April 29th, 1892. 

FYVULY say frequently that the Irish, a race full of 
poetry, has produced no great poet, and they 
marvel thereat. It is almost as tiresome as saying 
that no woman has produced a masterpiece in art. 
Yet the people who discuss the anomaly are the 
people who are quite unacquainted with the poetry 
we Irish have made. They know not Mangan, 
Ferguson, and Edward Walsh, three men of genius 
who have taken the old, wild, golden, Irish songs, 
and even in the stiff English have given them to us 
magical, young. Sir George Trevelyan, in the 
House some years ago paid a tribute to Mangan, 
whose acquaintance he had just made, and we 
were all vastly pleased, for we have got in a bad 
way of not expecting Englishmen to understand 
us unless we speak in English. I have been 
thinking about it since reading a little poem by 
W. B. Yeats, in the “ Book of the Rhymers’ Club.” 
To that book, greatly interesting because it is the 
mouthpiece of a little school of young poets, two 
other Irishmen contribute as well as Mr. Yeats. 
But they speak in English, as he does except in this 
one poem. It is called “ The Lake Island of Inisfree,” 
and it might have been sung by some bard caught 
into captivity, some less warlike Ossian in the 
bondage of a Patrick, and sick at heart for old 
things that were sweet. 
They have been making poetry in Ireland since the 
time every petty chief kept his bard, and Angus the 
Culdee wrote his hymn to the sun, and Brindan 
went his mystic voyage, the record of which was to 





furnish a poem to the most mellifluous Englishman of 
the nineteenth century. The bards’ poetry lies for the 
greater part in the manuscripts of the Royal Irish 
Academy—what has been saved of it. They were 
writing in their own tongue when Ireland was tossed 
in wild waves of rebellion and repression. In that 
great age for England of Elizabeth, when Shakes- 
peare was the sun of literature, and there was such 
a galaxy of lyrical singers as perhaps there never 
was before or since, the Irish bards were singing at 
battles, or keening wildly for the fall and death of 
their lords. 


Anyone who has dipped into Irish poetry will 
remember Mangan’s translation of Owen Roe Ward's 
Lamentation for the Princes of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connel. Even more piercing is the bard O’Hussey’s 
lament for the Maguire, a wanderer. 

** Where is my chief, my master, this bleak night, mavrone ? 
Oh, cold, cold, miserably cold, is this bleak night for Hugh, 
Its showery, arrowy, speary sleet pierceth one through and through— 
Pierceth one to the very bone. 


Though he were even a wolf ranging the round green woods, 
‘Though he were even a pleasant salmon in the unchangeable sea, 
Though he were a wild mountain eagle, he could scarce bear, he, 
This sharp sore slect, these howling tloods. 


Oh mournful is my soul this night for Hugh Maguire, 
Darkly as in a dream he strays. Before him and behind 
Triumphs the tyrannous anger of the wounding wind, 
The wounding wind that burns as fire!” 
And even more characteristic is the savage reflection 
with which the old fellow comforts himself 
* But the memory of the lime-white mansions his right hand hath laid 
In ashes, warms the hero’s heart.” 


That was oneof our ages of poetry. CharlesEdward 
brought us such another, but the Jacobite poetry 
was written by men in far other circumstances than 
the bards. They were hedge-schoolmasters, pedlars, 
labourers, feckless fellows, all alike poor and ill- 
behaved, and a sore scandal to decent living folk, all 
steeped to the lips in Jacobite plots, and by their 
songs Jacobite propagandists. That was the time 
when Charles Edward was sung of in the sweetest 
strains as the Blackbird, and Ireland was Maggie 
Landes, or Dark Rosaleen, or Kathleen Ni Houlahan, 
or the “ Silk of the Rue.” 

“ Sweet and mild would look her face, oh none so sweet and mild, 
Could she crush the foes by whom her beauty is reviled ; 
Woollen plaids would grace herself, and robes of silk her child, 
if the King’s son were living here with Kathleen Ni Houlahan !” 


But in our century there is no making of poems 
in Irish. Our people have been learning the English 
with difficulty, and slowly grasping its finer shades. 
Moore was the first to write in the English 
manner, and our poets since have nearly all felt the 
influence of the language they worked in. Some- 
times when the feeling was Irish it only made the 
English poetry a little bald and commonplace. It is 
significant that by far the finest Irish work we have 
had in this century has been translations from the 
Trish by three men who had absolutely no English 
influence or tradition. 


Aubrey de Vere, English by descent and training, 
was one of the first to learn the magic of lapsing 
into the Irish manner. His little book “ Inisfail” 
has many touches of this. Allingham was an Irish 
poet who had assimilated the English, and kept in 
his minor but exquisite song the Celtic esprit and 
changefulness, the Celtic gaiety, and not a little its 
mournfulness. Truth to tell, we have only begun to 
have Irish poets who can handle the English. Fer- 
guson indeed bent it to his will when he wrote the 
finest ballad of the Anglo-Irish literature, “The 
Vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley ’—a savage. 
great ballad in which the metre beats to the subject 
in gusts of rage and hatred. But oh, whata magical 
language the Irish must have been for love-making ! 
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Was the Song of Songs more luxuriously passionate 
than this ?— 
“ Put your head, darling, darling, darling, 
Your darling black head my heart above ; 
A mouth of honey with the thyme for fragrance, 
Who with heart in breast could deny you love?” 


And for sustained and lofty passion, what is more 
beautiful than “ Dark Rosaleen,” a love-song to no 
mortal maid, but from a bard of Elizabethan days 
to his mistress, Ireland ?— 


* All day long in unrest 

To and fro do I move ; 

The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, Love. 

The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 

My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 

To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 

My life, my love, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


“Over dews, over sands 
Will I fly for your weel ; 
Your holy, delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 
At home in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn to e’en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 
You'll pray for me through daylight’s hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 


“T could scale the blue air, 

I could plough the high hills, 

Oh! I could kneel all night in prayer. 
To heal your many ills, 

And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 

My toils and me, my own, my true 
My Dark Rosaleen !” 


It goes out with the vehement roar and shock of 
battles, this passionate love-song : 
“ Oh! the Erne shall run red 

With redundance of blood, 

The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood ; 

And gun-peal and slogan-cry 
Wake many a glen serene, 

Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 
My Dark Rosaleen !” 


What people trained in a polite English school 
could make of this wild and pure Irish poetry you 
shall see in the translations from the Irish of Miss 
Charlotte Brooke, and most of those who contributed 
to Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy. All honour to Miss 
Brooke, for she was the first to attempt the task of 
saving these wild things, even though she caged 
them in the coldly classical tongue which was her 
expression. She never got nearer to that soul of 
sweetness than this :— 

“ As the sweet blackberry’s modest bloom 

Fair flowering greets the sight, 

On strawberries in their rich perfume 
Fragrance and bloom unite, 

So this fair plant of tender youth 
In outward charms can vie, 

And from within the soul of truth, 
Soft beaming fills her eye.” 


The Irish are Eastern in their love of colour. How 
they conld reproduce it in words to deck their 
mistresses the old poems show. “ Your soft green 
eyes like dewdrops on young corn springing” is 
one poet’s lovely comparison. And for pure white 
there is Ferguson's “ Coolun ”— 

“QO had you seen the Coolun 
Walking down by the cuckoo’'s street, 
With the dew of the meadow shining 
On her milk-white twinkling feet.” 
And again his lady whiter than lilies— 
“0 Mary dear, O Mary fair, 
O branch of generous stem, 
White blossom of the banks of Nair, 
Though lilies grow on them.” 








In all the passion, even in the gaiety, of these 
poems from the Irish lies hidden a soft melancholy, 
a wistfulness, vague as the cry of the curlew at 
evening. Perhaps it is the Irish fatalism, perhaps 
the thought of death, that makes the Irish song ever 
tinged with mournfulness. 


When the Scotch were writing their immortal 
ballads, we Irish were making our songs in a tongue 
fast dying. As I have shown, this is the first century 
in which our poets wrought in English. The wonder 
is that it has so soon become easy to many of them. 
How long would it take, think you, for the English 
to become Hindustani to the extent of making great 
poetry in the tongue ? 


Mr. Yeats’ kinship with the Irish wild sweetness 
is a happy augury of the rise of a new race of Irish 
poets. After all, our reason for being in literature is 
that we are Irish, and may so bring new wine out 
of new bottles. Here is how Mr. Yeats charms the 
ear :-— 

“T will arise and go now, and go to Innisfail, 
And a small cabin build there of clay and wattles made ; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey-bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

“ And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of morning to where the cricket sings ; 

Here midnight ’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnets’ wings. 

“ ] willarise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds on the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway or on the pavements grey 
I hear it in the deep heart's core.” 


K. T. 








REVIEWS. 


PRIMATE HARRIS OF THE NEW LIFE. 


Gopv’s BreatH 1n Maw anv 1x Humane Sootety. By Thomas Lake 
Harris. London: E. W. Allen.’ 


\ YHETHER Thomas Lake Harris did, by occult 

and diabolic means, kill and slay Laurence 
Oliphant, may be a question for some new court 
of witchcraft to decide. Certain it is that Oliphant 
is gone, and Mr. Harris remains. He remains, 
as Macaulay would say, “not a mere antique, 
but full of life and youthful vigour,’ in the 
green old age of “corporate immortality,” “ hold- 
ing the key of final resurrection,’ and in this 
present volume proffering to mankind “the long- 
sought, never-found solution of the mystery and 
the meaning of its existence.” This is to speak 
as a prophet should, with assurance, and shows 
a creditable knowledge of human nature. For 
has not Carlyle said that “man is infinitely gul- 
lible” ? If he has not, then we say it. The “ so- 
called nineteenth century” is an age of science on 
the surface, but inwardly it hankers after the spirits 
and snapdragon provided by General Booth, the late 
lamented Madame Blavatsky, and Mr. T. L. Harris— 
“Es bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang,” slightly to 
adapt the well-known words of Luther on a kindred 
topic. Mr. Harris owes a debt of gratitude to the 
whole house of Oliphant. Whether by praise or 
dispraise, by evil report and good report, they con- 
trive to advertise him. Mrs. Oliphant’s book, which 
left his very existence in the flesh doubtful, has been 
to him the trumpet of resurrection. Not, by any 
means, that he was dead; but, in a manner of 
speaking, he was buried (at Santa Rosa, in the 
State of California, United States), and we will not 
venture to decide which of the two is the less agree- 
able—to be dead though not yet buried, or buried 
and still not dead. Laurence Oliphant, in the mad 
book which, with his indomitable sense of humour, 
he called “Scientific Religion,” has a sly footnote, 
remarking that he has known four persons to whom 
a promise of “corporate immortality ”—in plain 
English, that they should never die—had been 
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given. The last at that time surviving, he adds, 
was Mr. Harris. If the facts be as stated, the 
prophet of the New Breath not only is not dead, 
but has no intention of dying. It is a stalwart 
creed, and one cannot but wish the valiant pro- 
pounder thereof good luck. 

The “brief volume” we have now in hand is, on 
the whole, unreadable. We have ourselves read it, 
because we dislike reviewing a book of which we 
have not cut the leaves. We were also curious to 
ascertain how far Mr. Harris had advanced upon his 
previous publications, with all of which, including 
(we shudder at the thought) two entire volumes of 
poetry, given out in trance, we had made ourselves 
acquainted. Pope has raised a laugh over the bad 
rhymester, who “wakes himself, to give his readers 
sleep.” When Mr. Harris aims at the same effect 
he very wisely falls into a magnetic slumber, Nam 
similia similibus. We do not affirm that the present 
work was written hypnotically, although, as we are 
told by its author,“ this writing is from the con- 
sensus of intelligence in the breath,” which we take 
to mean that it is inspired. Alas! it needed no 
inspiration, so far as we can judge. A mixture of 
Emerson, Swedenborg, Jacob Behmen, and the 
Socialism of the day, would have amply sufficed for 
its production, without being rapt to the third 
heaven or troubling the nether deeps. Mr. Harris 
we think a well-meaning enthusiast, but no genius. 
He is very much below Ram Dass, who had fire 
enough in his belly to burn up the world. When he 
utters a good thing, which he does from time to 
time, it is nearly always a reminiscence of some 
greater man. He may have become, for aught we 
know, a creature, as he says, “between the third 
and fourth dimension” ; but we are humbly confident 
that he has seen no more of the “ occult world” 
than his limited imagination and the study of 
Swedenborg have enabled him to guess at. He has 
visited neither heaven nor hell. His account of the 
planet Jupiter and its inhabitants we feel sure is 
what Swift would have called “a bite”; and as for 
the demons, male and female, of prehistoric ages, 
whose truly scandalous behaviour he touches with a 
light hand—why, the less we have to say to them 
the more for our honesty. Mr. Harris would do well 
to meditate upon that sober and profound dictum of 
Emerson's, that “the Holy Spirit does not deal in 
Ossi}. 

But the prophet’s modesty betrayshim. Sweden- 
borg, “ the eye of the eighteenth century,” foretold 
that somewhere in the second half of the nineteenth 
the New Jerusalem should descend upon earth, and, 
in American phrase, this time should come to stay. 
“It is a coincidence,” remarks our mild Primate, 
“that in the first beginning of the latter half,” 
id est about the year 1855, “ at least one man of the 
planet” (meaning himself) “was opened to the 
divine-natural respiration ; thereby led toa stand- 
point between the third and fourth dimension; and 
thereby opened to the direct presence of the Lord, 
and thence to the worlds of spirits, and to the 
heavens and hells that occultly encompassed man- 
kind.” If, as he goes on to say, there are now from 
seventy to eighty thousand members of the “ Brother- 
hood of the New Life,” all holding their breath against 
the corruptions of the nineteenth century, and look- 
ing up to Mr. Harris in an ecstasy of devotion, we 
grant that the coincidence is most remarkable. “ Does 
the Empire of Imposture waver?” asks Cagliostro in 
his sham prophecy at the end of “The Diamond Neck- 
lace.” No, it would appear, not for an instant. 
As long as man shall endure, so long will he pray 
to be taken in, deluded, led astray, and pleasantly 
assured of the thing that is not. Eighty thousand 
human beings, presumably educated, are willing to 
believe that a “guarded province of the Pacific 
coast,” in California, United States, has, “during 
the last sixteen years of final struggle for the 
persistence and preservation of the germs of breath,” 
afforded “the pivot-point on which the destinies 
of the planet are made to turn.” Eighty thousand 





brethren and sisters of the New Life look on them- 
selves as the “initiament” of the millennial order. 
Every one of them opens his or her lungs in the 
way of breathing taught by Mr. Harris. Men and 
women alike worship a Deity in two sexes. They 
do battle with wizards, witches, larval apparitions, 
and infernal magnetism. They cast out devils, or 
believe that Mr. Harris does. Shall we borrow one 
of his aptest phrases, and call these things “the 
exhalations of pietism grown morbid”? But how 
to cure them’ Burton, writing in the ferment 
of the sects before the Commonwealth, advises 
quaintly, “Now for prophets, dreamers, and 
such rude silly fellows that through fasting” 
the Brethren of the New Life are vegetarians 
“too much meditation, preciseness, or by melan- 
choly, are distempered, the best means to reduce 
them ad sanam mentem is to alter their course of 
life, and with conference, threats, promises, per- 
suasion, to intermix physic.” Easily said, Master 
Burton! It is the old prescription, hellebore and 
Anticyra. But how if the Brethren decline our 
physic, and will have none of our persuasion? They 
love to be deluded, and Mr. Harris, having achieved 
the preliminary miracle of believing in himself, will 
never be at a loss for disciples. 

The best preservative, after the grace of God, 
would seem to be a little learning, historical even 
more than scientific. But we speak with diffidence, 
feeling, as Bishop Butler did, that insanity is con- 
tagious, and may seize upon nations no less than 
individuals. “ A mad, giddy company of precisians,” 
again remarks Burton; and it is from the sectaries 
he was thus describing that our * Theo-Socialists,” 
or New Fifth Monarchy men, are descended. They 
have multiplied exceedingly in America, where, as 
even Mr. Harris can tell us, “there is comparatively 
no class of leisure by which to think with delibera- 
tion of any vital problem.” The one thing which 
our American cousins will not look at is the past. 
They cherish a proud contempt for history, and 
therefore, when the need of religious belief awakes 
in them, they fall an easy prey to mountebanks 
and charlatans. The “hard-shell” money-making 
Yankee is, when stripped of his shell by ghostly fear 
and frenzy, like a lobster which has cast its own, 
defenceless, and liable at any moment to be swal- 
lowed down the enemy's throat. His naivelé is the 
most singular thing about him. Mr. Harris feels it, 
and he talks magniloquently, in spread-eagle style, 
of “laws and facts’’ demonstrable in “the logie of 
pure reason.” Of course he does not know that 
“pure reason,” according to Kant, has nothing 
whatever to do with “facts.” But neither will one 
in a thousand of his American readers. They hear 
a medley of big words and “theological poly- 
syllables,” which in their native innocence they 
mistake for knowledge. Little slips in science, in 
philology, and in other mundane matters, are no 
slips to them. The prophet has had thirty years’ 
practice in the dialect. He is as great an orator as 
John B. Gough ; and when he wants an argument or 
a piece of startling news he can get it from the 
“occult world.” Nobody else has travelled that 
way except dead and gone Swedenborg, or the 
“ mediumistic” retailers of fiction whom he has him- 
self laid under a ban. He is very safe, therefore. 
But whenever the critic arrives who will dissect him 
and put him on his proper shelf in the Museum 
of Hallucinations, Mr. Harris will take his place by 
the side of Joanna Southcote, Joe Smith, and the 
other eolists who have preferred their private 
darkness to common daylight. The world-builders 
and Utopists of our time will appear no whit 
inferior to those of any former age when they have 
been duly catalogued. Among them, Mr. Thomas 
Like Harris, though not equalling in gifts of mind 
such lofty spirits as Saint Simon, or in audacity of 
successful enterprise Brigham Young, will hold his 
own as the master of Laurence Oliphant, the recluse 
of Santa Rosa, and the hero of a drama which took 
for its scene, like some quaint medieval mystery, 
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not only the earth, but heaven itself, and the out- 
skirts of the latest Inferno. It has been an idyll 
and a romance, acted in the thick of modern life, yet 
as pure a piece of illusion as was ever seen. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAGANISM IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


La Frx vv Pacanisme: Ervpe scr wes Derxiires Lvurres 
ReuiGrevses EN Occipent Av QvatritMe Srécre. Par Gaston 
Boissier (de Académie Francaise). Paris: Hachette. 


M. Gaston BorssteER, whose works on the Roman 
religion and on other classical subjects have won for 
him a deserved reputation, deals in these two 
volumes with one of the most interesting, but also 
one of the largest and most difficult, questions which 
the history of antiquity presents—the gradual ex- 
tinction of heathenism in the Western half of the 
Roman Empire, and the establishment of Christianity 
in its room as the dominant religion. Recognising 
its difficulty, and disclaiming the attempt to present 
a complete chronological view of the changes—-social, 
literary, ethical, and economic, as well as political— 
which make up the process, he has adopted the plan 
of a series of connected studies rather than of a 
set history, and takes up in succession a number of 
events, or persons, or books, that illustrate various 
branches or aspects of the subject, and serve to show 
how the pagan and Christian elements in art and 
literature became fused into that shape in which the 
barbarian invasions found them. Thus he devotes 
much attention to the poets and orators of the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D., and observes, with justice, 
in his preface, that the true way of profiting by what 
they have to tell us is, not to be content with detached 
citations, but to study each of them as a person and 
an author. Thus the book becomes, to some extent, 
a literary history, or rather a history for which 
literature, as literature and not merely as a record 
of facts, is made to supply the chief materials. 

M. Boissier begins with the Emperor Constantine, 
his conversion, and his famous Edict of Toleration 
issued at Milan. He shows how soon, and under 
what influences, its wise and liberal principles were 
abandoned, and how the State, in little more than 
half a century from the end of the persecution of 
Diocletian, had begun to legislate against heathens 
as it had formerly legislated against Christians. It 
was not long till similar measures began to be ap- 
plied first to Christian heretics, then to the schis- 
matic Donatists of Africa; and in the latter case the 
interference of the civil power unfortunately received 
the approval of St. Augustine, whose deliverance on 
the subject was often quoted by the persecutors of 
later ages. A chapter is devoted to Julian’s effort to 
turn back the current; and another shows how the 
policy of intolerance was finally settled by Theodosius. 
By that time the strength of heathenism had de- 
clined, the powerful families were deserting it, and it 
was only in the rural districts that the temple 
sacrifices remained popular. The harsh Edicts, 
therefore, which in the days of the sons of Constan- 
tine can scarcely have been put in force, could now 
be unsparingly applied ; and under their application, 
public pagan worship soon vanished. That it re- 
tained some votaries till a far later time cannot be 
doubted ; there are traces of it in Rome even in the 
days when Belisarius defended the city against the 
attacks of the Ostrogothic king, Witigis, in the middle 
of the sixth century. An instructive chapter is 
devoted to Roman Education, and to the way in 
which the Church accepted it and accommodated 
herself to it, just as Christian men of letters adopted 
the literary forms and phrases, and even to a great 
extent the ideas, of the classical poets. M. Boissier 
observes with truth that this, as it was perhaps 
inevitable, was also of extreme significance for the 
future development of Christianity. The Christian 
writers of the fourth century, 

“faisaient ce qui s’étaient toujours fait et suivaient un exemple 
presque aussi ancien que le christianisme lui-méme. De littérature 





entiérement originale, et qu'il ait toute tirée de lui-méme, le chris- 
tianisme n’en a jamais eu. Il n’y a que les Evangiles et les Epitres 
qui ne doivent rien a l’art grec; aprés, la source cesse d’étre pure et 
se méle d’affluents étrangers. Dans l’épitre de saint Clément, le plus 
ancien des écrits chrétiens que nous ayons conservé aprés ceux des 
apdtres, l’influence de la rhétorique se fait déja sentir; la fagon dont 
il expose ses idées n’est plus celle de saint Paul, et l'on trouve chez lui 
de ces developpements larges et reguliers comme en contiennent les 
discours des rhéteurs.”’ 

Interrupted by the barbarian invasions and all 
the changes they brought, this process of blending 
pagan and Christian literature, or rather of giving 
an ancient shape and colour to all new ideas that had 
to be expressed, was resumed in the days of the 
Renaissance :— 

“En realité le XIV® siécle a repris le travail brusquement inter- 
rompu par les barbares au V°, Sans doute, il l’a repris dans un esprit 
différent. A la fin de empire, le mélange se faisait au profit du 
christianisme; cest l’élément ancien qui l’emporte mille ans plus 
tard; mais au fond la méthode et les procédés sont les mémes, et l’on 
peut dire sans exugération que, du temps de Théodose, la Renaissance 
commencait,”” 

The writers to whom M. Boissier devotes most 
space in the rest of the book are Tertullian, Sym- 
machus, Minucius Felix, Prudentius, St. Paulinus of 
Nola, St. Augustine, Salvian, and Orosius; and the 
two subjects which he discusses most fully, besides 
that of Roman Education, are the attitude of pagan 
society to Christianity and the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the fortunes of the declining Empire. He 
holds—and we think he is right in holding—that 
Gibbon has erred in ascribing to the new religion a 
substantial share in the diminution of population, in 
the decline of martial spirit, in the disposition to 
evade public duties and functions. The causes which 
produced these evils had been in operation before 
Christianity became a powerful factor. Nor is there 
any more reason to throw upon it the blame of a 
literary decadence. In many respects both thought 
and letters were in a more flourishing state when 
Alaric appeared before the Salarian gate than when 
Constantine crossed the Milvian bridge. 

M. Boissier’s book is interesting throughout, and 
has no less grace of style than justness of thought. 





AMONG THE ECUADORIAN ANDES. 


Trave. AmMonG THE Great Anprs or THE Eavator. By Edward 
Whymper. With maps and illustrations. Supplementary 
Appendix, with contributions by various scientific specialists. 
Two volumes. London: John Murray. 

It is a relief to meet with a masterly book of travel 

outside of Africa. South America has been strangely 

neglected since the earlier years of this century. 

The discovery of the New World almost coincided 

with Vasco da Gama’s famous voyage around the 

coasts of Africa, when for the first time the contour 
of that continent was laid down with approximate 
accuracy. Had Columbus not run against the con- 
tinent on the other side of the Atlantic, there can be 
little doubt that Africa would not have been doomed 
to the neglect which was her lot till within the 
memory of many ofus. She was for more than three 
centuries regarded merely as a source of supply for 
slave labour for the American plantations. But she 
has had her revenge. During the last fifty years she 
has been the great field for exploring enterprise. In 
the early part of the century South America attracted 
great attention, especially from German explorers. 
For many years, however, only isolated naturalists 
have gathered her riches and traversed her mag- 
nificent waterways, and here and there an engineer 
has cut a line through the unknown. Between 
the routes, mostly covered by forests, remains an 
almost virgin field for the explorer; and if he is 
properly trained, he will reap an abundant harvest. 

But even in the coast regions there is much to be 

done yet ere our maps give a correct representation 

of their geography. This is evident from Mr. 

Whymper’s long-expected book. To keep a nar- 

rative of African travel for twelve years before 

publication would have been a risky thing. The 
likelihood is that it would be forestalled, and its 
information grow stale. But there are few explorers 
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of the type of Mr. Whymper. His manifold qualifi- 
cations are rarely found combined in one man; 
many others might have gone over the field of his 
explorations in the Andes of Ecuador and yet have 
left the bulk of his observations as fresh as they are 
now. For though it is twelve years since the expedi- 
tion here recorded was accomplished, their results are 
comparatively small. 

It would be a serious mistake to suppose that 
Mr. Whymper went to Ecuador simply to scale a few 
of the loftiest Andean summits in that primitive 
republic. It was necessary for his purpose that he 
should ascend to the highest altitude possible; but 
the memorable tragedy on the Matterhorn some 
thirty years ago seems to have deprived him of all 
ambition to be a mere conqueror of lofty peaks, Yet 
the reader in search of excitement and of stories of 
dangerous adventure will find his desire gratified in 
Mr. Whymper’s narrative. True, the Andes of 
Ecuador are totally unlike the Alps or the Caucasus. 
To begin with, although they are much loftier, they 
are not nearly so dangerous. They are mainly a 
series of more or less isolated peaks rising from a 
lofty plateau, averaging in height some 9,000 feet. 
On Chimborazo and some of the other mountains it is 
possible to ride on donkey-back to a height of 16,000 
feet, when the serious work of climbing begins. There 
are certainly great glaciers and snowfields, with 
gaping crevasses and hidden pitfalls for the unwary 
mountaineer. Avalanches of disintegrated rocks 
may threaten a party with destruction. The 
greatest skill and caution and surefootedness may 
occasionally be required in making the final escalade ; 
while a sudden storm may blow you off the mountain 
altogether. Yet the dangers and difficulties are few 
compared with the Alps. Except in the greater 
altitudes none of the mountains ascended by Mr. 
Whymper presented risks more formidable than 
Monte Rosa or the Matterhorn. 

Yet under the skilful pen, the clear descriptions, 
the dry humour of Mr. Whymper, his adventures 
among the virgin peaks of the Andes form attractive 
reading; for it must be remembered he had to find 
out his way for himself, and was baffled more than 
once before final success. The two ascents of Chim- 
borazo (20,500 feet) and the scramble up the 
pyramidal crater of the volcano of -Cotopaxi (20,000 
feet) are perhaps among the most exciting adven- 
tures in the book. There is also much that is of 
interest in Mr. Whymper's: observations on the 
Ecuadoreans, among all classes of whom he freely 
mixed. And here we may say that Mr. Whymper 
rigidly confines himself to his own observations; he 
has not the least taint of book-making about him. 

But Mr. Whymper never lost sight of the great 
purpose for which he undertook the expedition to 
Ecuador. He chose Ecuador because political diffi- 
culties prevented his making use of the Himalayas, 
which he would have preferred, and the war between 
Chili and Peru rendered it inexpedient to attempt 
the higher Andes farther south. His object, then, 
was to investigate the physiological results of living 
and working at high altitudes. The effects on the 
human constitution of the rarefied air of lofty moun- 
tains are well known. Some persons are affected at 
comparatively moderate heights, even at 10,000 feet. 
Others, again, seem to escape on the loftiest of 
the Alps; while Mr. Freshfield and his companions 
ran a race on the Caucasus at a height of over 10,000 
feet. In Asia, ascents have been made to over 
20,000 feet, in one case with very distressing results. 
But careful and minute observation was much 
wanted, and this Mr. Whymper undertook. He 
was accompanied by two of the Carrel family — 
well-known Swiss guides. With very few halts, 
the party mounted directly from sea-level up Chim- 
borazo to a height of over 16,000 feet. This was 
effected without any difliculty whatever. Yet about 
an hour after arrival the three Europeans were 
utterly prostrated, lying on their backs gasping for 
breath, and with the most distressing symptoms 
through their whole internal systems. Mr. Whymper 





noted carefully what these symptoms were. After 
about three days they had so far recovered that a 
further ascent was begun. Still their pace was slow, 
and they had often to rest every few minutes. An 
almost irresistible desire to sit down possessed them, 
and their spirits were chronically depressed. But 
throughout their stay in Ecuador—and about a dozen 
of the loftiest peaks were ascended—the distressing 
symptoms never returned. Still they could never 
exert themselves at the higher altitudes as they 
could at moderate heights; though at Quito, about 
10,000 feet high, Mr. Whymper walked his six miles 
at an average of 11 minutes 58 seconds a mile, as 
compared with 11 minutes 4 seconds a mile at Lillie 
Bridge. It is interesting to note that a Mr. Perring, 
whom he picked up in Ecuador, suffered no distress 
whatever, and was able to minister to the others 
while they were prostrated by “ mountain sickness,” 
asitiscalled. Itseems, then, to be merely a question 
of acclimatisation. At the same time Mr. Whymper 
has serious doubts whether it will be possible for 
anyone to exert himself at heights greatly over 
20,000 feet, so far as to be able to reach the 
highest summits on the earth’s surface. But this is 
a point that can be decided only by actual experi- 
ment. From Mr. Whymper’s own experience the 
rational conclusion seems to be that if the ascent is 
made gradually, and sufficient time spent at various 
stages to secure acclimatisation, there is no reason 
why Mount Everest itself should not be topped. Of 
course the rarer the air, the more difficult will active 
exertion become. It depends to a considerable extent 
on the constitution of the individual, and also upon 
his condition at the time. A variety of other con- 
ditions are involved; but to maintain that no one 
will ever be able to reach 30,000 feet above sea-level 
is against the weight of evidence. Perhaps when Mr. 
Conway and his party return from their expedition 
to the Himalayas the question will be finally solved. 
Mr. Whymper’s own observations are a contribution 
of the first importance to a subject of very great 
scientific interest. 

But his work in Ecuador was not confined to this 
point. One small volume, as well as a portion of the 
main narrative, is devoted to a series of highly im- 
portant observations on the behaviour of the aneroid 
barometer at high altitudes. It is well known that 
the aneroid above a very moderate height is quite 
untrustworthy; but no one has ever made such 
careful and precise observations as Mr. Whymper. 
He had several aneroids as well as mercurial 
barometers with him, and his comparison of the 
results obtained from this test set is a contribution 
to science of scarcely less value than his observations 
on the effects of low pressure on the human frame. 

Mr. Whymper is many-sided. His natural history 
collections would in themselves have rendered his 
expedition of high scientific value. The insects 
especially, which he collected in large numbers, have 
furnished many new forms, and enabled the late 
Mr. Bates to draw important conclusions as to the 
physical conditions which in the past have prevailed 
in this portion of the earth’s surface. The biological 
conditions, so far as animal life is concerned, are very 
different here from those which prevail elsewhere; 
and the geological history of a large part of South 
America must have been very peculiar. With one 
exception, all the mountains ascended by Mr. 
Whymper are volcanic in origin: many, as has been 
said, form a lofty plateau. Cotopaxi is the only 
active voleano which he attempted, and he succeeded 
so far as to be able to look right down into its crater. 
The sides are so smooth and steep, that in order to 
pitch his tent on the cone, a niche had to be cut in 
the ashy slope. 

But it is impossible within the scope of a short 
review to give any adequate idea of the results of 
this remarkable expedition. Mr. Whymper has 
materially altered the accepted geography of 
Ecuador; has for the first time correctly located 
several of its greatest mountains; and has actually 
discovered a mountain chain of considerable extent 
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lying between Chimborazo and the coast. The illus- 
trations number 118, and, it need not be said, are 
masterly specimens of the dying art of wood- 
engraving. There are also four maps. In the 
supplementary volumes, devoted mainly to the 
entomological collections, there are 60 illustrations, 
in which every marking on the insects is rendered 
with the most delicate precision. No one can read 
these volumes, which Mr. Whymper has taken twelve 
years to prepare, without feeling that he well deserves 
the gold medal which the Royal Geographical Society 
has just awarded him. 


THE LOLLARDS OF MODERN PERSIA. 


Tur Ertsope or tue BAn, A Traveller's Narrative written to illus- 
trate, edited in the original Persian, and translated into English, 
with an introduction and explanatory notes, by Edward G. Browne, 
M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Lecturer 
in Persian to the University. Two vols. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

ANQUETIL DU PERRON discovered the secrets of the 

Zoroastrian religion by going to Persia and living 

among the “guebres” as one of themselves. In 

much the same way, though at less pains and 
penalties, Mr. Edward Browne has succeeded in 
unravelling the mystery of the much-reviled and 
little-known followers of “the Bab” by going 
amongst them and drawing out their hearts by the 
magical power of sympathy. His sympathy must 
have verged upon credulity sometimes, but no cynic 
or sceptic could have so penetrated into the intimacy 
and confidence of a persecuted people. To Mr. 
Browne's insight and tact is due the remarkable 
vindication of a misrepresented sect which is con- 
tained in the volume before us. He has done his 
work admirably, both as a scholar and as an 
observer. He has seen the down-trodden remnant 
of the Babis in their native Persia, and been admitted 
to the privileges of their prohibited meetings. He 
has made his way to the dignified retirement of the 
minority leader of the sect, at Famagusta, in Cyprus, 
and held long conversations with him; and he has 
visited the greater chief, whom the majority of the 
Babis regard with reverential worship, in his secluded 
retreat—the house called “ Joy””—near Acre, where 
the mystical spirit which pervades the venerable 
prophet’s surroundings descended upon the visitor 
and filled him with reverential awe. Finally, he 
has been entrusted with an authentic manuscript 
history of the sect, which he has edited and trans- 
lated and annotated with a scrupulous care and 
reverence which do equal credit to his enthusiasm 
and his scholarship. We now know all that need 
be known about the followers of the prophet 

Bab—indeed, more than any but professed students 

will care to pursue—and Mr. Browne may be 

honestly congratulated on the thoroughness with 
which he has set forth their history and their 
personality. He has made their leaders live for us. 

The task was worth performing, for two reasons 
at least. It was imperative to vindicate a perse- 
cuted religious body from the unjust aspersions 
which had often been cast upon it; and it was 

important to portray clearly the character of a 

people upon whom, as many believe—though we 

do not share their belief—the future of perhaps 
the most hopeless of Asiatic kingdoms largely 
depends—in whom, in short, many see the only 
possible salvation of Persia. And in themselves 
the followers of the Bab are an intensely in- 
teresting folk. No one can read Mr. Browne's 
narrative of his intercourse with the rival leaders 
at Famagusta and Acre without being impressed 
with the dignity and spiritual intensity of their 
life and converse. It is no wonder that the orthodox 

Shiites say that the Babis cast a magic spell over 

all who come within reach of their wiles; but the 

witchery is due to high thoughts and a purified 

life, quite as much as to the fascination of a 

mysterious secrecy and ascetic seclusion. The Babis 

in exile and persecution, it must be allowed, are a 











different sort of people from what they were in 
their days of tumultuous agitation. When a young 
man of twenty-five came forward in 1844 and 
declared himself the Bab or “Gate ”—*“ the channel 
of grace from some great Person still behind the veil 
of glory, who was the possessor of countless and 
boundless perfections, by whose will he moved, and 
to the bond of whose love he clung”—his appear- 
ance was the signal for an outbreak of fanatical 
enthusiasm which carries one’s thoughts back to 
the early days of Islam. The new sectaries, pre- 
pared by Shiite teaching for the advent of a 
Messiah—-a Mahdi—flocked to the support of the 
new prophet, although he professed to be no more 
than the forerunner of “Him whom God shall 
manifest,” the John Baptist of the coming Christ; 
and popular zeal, once aroused, led to excesses which 
are now generally deplored. The Babis, disowned 
and persecuted by Shiite Moslems, and perhaps 
driven to self-defence, entered upon a course of 
armed rebellion, accompanied by acts of reprisal 
inconsistent with their humane and charitable faith. 
Weak in numbers, their revolt could only end in 
one way. Their insane attempt upon the Shah's 
life in 1852, whether the act of a few rash fanatics, 
or authorised by their chiefs (for the question is 
not conclusively settled, in spite of Mr. Browne's 
arguments), was the culminating point in a series of 
seditious movements, and was followed by a course 
of severe and often diabolically cruel punishment. 

By the rebellion of Zenjin and the plot against 
the Shah the Babis have earned the reputation of 
Anarchists, and have been viewed in much the same 
light as the Russian Nihilists by rigid upholders of 
law and order, whilst their apologists, and those who 
looked more at the ingenious cruelty of the persecu- 
tion than at the undoubted provocation, have been 
branded as sentimentalists. As usual, the truth lies 
in the middle, and the Babis themselves now recog- 
nise the error of their early outbreaks, and make 
as little as may be of the excessive severity of the 
retribution which overtook them. The proof of their 
change of sentiment, or policy, is seen in the fact 
that for forty years they have never raised a hand 
against the Shah's government (whatever they have 
done against their rival schismatics), and their present 
attitude is one of marked conciliation towards the 
powers that be. This is largely due to the efforts of 
Beha-allah, a companion of the Bab, who in 1867 
boldly announced that he was himself the expected 
Messiah, “ He whom God shall manifest,” and forth- 
with received the adhesion of the majority of the sect; 
and who is still the object of their devout adoration 
in his house of “Joy” at Acre. Beha laboured to 
keep his followers’ minds fixed on the spiritual 
character of their religion, and to convince the 
Government that the Babis were not a_ political 
party : “so that (as ‘the Traveller’ says) it became 
clear even to statesmen that the fundamental inten- 
tions and ideas of this sect were things spiritual, and 
such as are connected with pure hearts; that their 
true and essential principles were to reform the 
morals and beautify the conduct of the human race, 
and that with things material they had absolutely 
no concern.” “QO people of the world,” wrote Beha, 
“ye are all the fruit of one tree, and leaves of one 
branch. Walk with perfect charity, concord, affec- 
tion, and agreement. I swear by the Sun of Truth, 
the light of agreement shall brighten and illumine 
the horizons. This is the intention of the 
King of intentions, and this is the hope of the Lord 
of hopes. The language of kindness is the 
loadstone of hearts and the food of souls.” By such 
words, and by constant inculcation of the principles 
of universal peace and charity and the brotherhood 
of all mankind, Beha has made his people the 
tolerant, law-abiding folk of whom we read in 
Mr. Browne's impressive history. 

Enough has been said to show the value and 
interest of his work: but it is impossible to do 
justice to the many lifelike portraits of the leaders 
of the religion which are scattered through his 
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pages. That extraordinary prophetess, Kurrat-al- 
‘Ayn, whose eloquence and learning and devotion 
thrilled all Persia, and whose martyrdom is an 
ineffaceable stain upon her persecutors, would by 
herself justify the enthusiasm which animates the 
historian of her sect. In her and in many of her 
co-religionists we see the stuff of which the early 
Christian martyrs were fashioned. In the founders 
of Babism the student of religious thought may 
realise that in this nineteenth century the old spirit 
which produced Albigenses, Hussites, Huguenots, 
and Covenanters, is still fervently alive, though in 
the followers of the Bab it has happily been tem- 
pered and disciplined by time and wise guidance till 
it is fit, perhaps, to fill an important place in the 
religious future of the East. 


MISCELLANEOUS VERSE. 


A Dream or Orurr Days. By Lieut.-Colonel Fife-Cookson. 
London: Kegan Paul & ¢ 

Crasstcan Porws. By William Entriken Baily. Cincinnati: 
tobert Clarke & 

Poems. By William Charles Scully. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Battap or Prry, anp otner Poems, By Gascoigne Mackie. 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

Poems or Gusvavo Avotro Becever. Translated by Mason Carnes, 
London : Kegan Paul & Co. 

Mipsicut Mapsxess. By Walter Hubble. Chicago: The Bingham 
Publishing Company 

Tur Powrr or Conserexce; ann Otrner Works, By Thomas 


Latter, London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THE lover of Mademoiselle de Maupin admired very 
much those poets who could write a hundred verses 
on end without making a single erasure and with- 
out once appealing to the ceiling. He envied with 
all his heart their charming intrepidity and the 
happy blindness which hindered them from per- 
ceiving even their most palpable faults. Sometimes 
he did not admire their productions. We should say 
that Colonel Fife-Cookson never looks at the ceiling. 
His “ Dream of Other Days” goes unfalteringly on, 
with a perfect command of outworn rhymes, includ- 
ing “ balm” and “charm ;” and a gallant use of new 
ones, such as “urn,” “myrrh,” and “jars,” “vase,” 
to be found in the thirteenth verse of Canto III. 
Colonel Fife-Cookson is inclined to take some pride 
in the metrical arrangement of the stanza in which 
his romance of India is written; he should rather 
rest his reputation for originality on the invention 
of these rhymes: desperate poets have before now 
employed assonance where rhymes failed them; it 
remained for Colonel Fife-Cookson to lead the 
poetical forlorn hope by an easier way. 

The preface to Mr. William Entrekin Baily’s 
book is as remarkable as the “Classical Poems” 
themselves. It is written to explain “ the conditions 
by which the essential number of the poems has 
been produced,” and to defend their didactic import. 
In a strange American dialect, consisting not at all 
in changed spelling, but somewhat in the use of 
words, and chiefly in the outlandish way of thinking, 
Mr. Baily proves to his own satisfaction that “in a 
true poem some essential fact of life, the soul of the 
piece, reveals itself in a unity of details, the fact 
losing itself apparently in the details at times, but” 


that “in its impression as a whole, it is effective in - 


inducing a frame of mind in the reader more favour- 
able to its cause than in a single vigorous disclosure 
of itself.” The: illumination here is not dazzling; 
but we turn to the poems, still hopeful. Most of 
them are unrhymed. The simple beginning of “ The 
Recluse” promises well, and is, with occasional 
obscurity, fairly intelligible to the end. In half a 
dozen others, however, the jargon begins at once, 
and so we give the rhyme a trial. 
* Horace, thou scribe of yore !—what wisdom taught 
Thy methods slow !—how well at times indeed 
Couldst thou passions console unduly fraught 
With yearnings false for tickle Fortune’s meed ! 
Although of pagan creed, yet was thy mind 
Accordant with the truth as then defined.” 


Another trial— 








‘* Let beguiling butterflies 
Each with colour bright 
Like a spangled sprite 
Ramble ‘mong non-seeming entities; 
And the lords of maiden roses, bees, 
Lull their loves to sleep with more than human ease.” 


It is clear that Mr. Baily has not learned Horace’s 
“methods slow” ; he writes with “ more than human 
ease,” and does not study the ceiling sufficiently. 

Mr. William Charles Scully is also rather wanting 
in respect for the ceiling. He never permits any 
resistance to the flow of his verse. Now it is the 
surmounting of difficulties that makes a stream’s 
song sweet and varied ; still there is much beauty in 
a limpid, unbroken current, and that is the main 
quality of Mr. Scully's longer pieces. The local colour 
in the South African poems gives them a special 
interest—one of them, “The Witch-Doctor,” possess- 
ing much vigour. But it is in such fanciful poems as 
“The Somnambulist” and in his songs that Mr. 
Seully’s real merit and kinship with Shelley appear. 
“A Song of Morning,” “Lift up thine Eyes,” and 
“ Love, Let us Forth,” are true lyrics, sweetly tuned 
to the emotions they express. 

“The Ballad of Pity” is not by any means the 
best thing in Mr. Gascoigne Mackie’s book, nor are 
his more imaginative pieces, though often striking, 
equal to a few semi-satirical productions which are 
distinguished by some of the best qualities that go to 
make good verse. “ Rural Life in England,” “ The 
Lady Isabel,” and “A Factory Hand,” have been 
studied in life as well as in the ceiling, and treat 
strongly and plainly some of the social evils of the 
day. Mr. Mackie would be well advised to follow 
Browning's manner less, and to stick to the ceiling; 
even in a semi-serious poem he should not have 
rhymed “ sofa” and “ Ophir.” 

Gustavo Adolfo Bequer has been compared fre 
quently with Heine and De Musset. His “ Rimas ” 
have this in common with Heine's “ Intermezzo,” that 
they may be regarded as a series of poems, embody- 
ing the joys, the sufferings, and the aspirations in 
a poet's life. The translation, which seems to be 
admirable, reads in many parts like original work. 
Mr. Mason Carnes, the translator, writes an introduc- 
tion, giving an account of Becquer's sad, brief career. 
There is not much modern Spanish poetry rendered 
into English. Apart from its high quality, this book 
will doubtless appeal to the English reader as a 
specimen of what is so little known. 

An advertisement tells us that Mr. Walter 
Hubbel’s “ Midnight Madness” is “a new book bya 
great author,” and “a sure seller.” Understanding 
“ seller” in the sense of one who sells, we advise the 
reader to have nothing to do with Mr. Walter 
Hubbell; the fate of Jockey of Norfolk’s master 
awaits the overbold who deals with the author of 
“Midnight Madness.” It is stupid and pretentious, 
and sometimes unintentionally comical. 

« Man has the nature of every beast, 
The horse and the cow and the cat; 
He’s like the lion, dog, and bear, 
The beaver, the mouse, the rat. 
He’s like the tiger, the stag, the skunk, 
The hog and the elephant too ; 
He has some traits of every brute, 
Yes, even the kangaroo. 
Go, read the natural hist'ry through, 
And it will prove what I have said.” 
Such are “the wildly fantastic and often visionary 
thoughts,” which, says Mr. Hubbell, “my weird 
imagination” weaves into verse. Happily Mr. 
Hubbell is not really mad, but only impudent. 

Mr. Thomas Latter’s “ The Power of Conscience ; 
or, The Monopolist and Other Works,” is an extra- 
ordinary book. The author must at one time have 
read Crabbe, and, unconsciously imitating, has, in a 
measure, reproduced the style of his model, often, it 
must be confessed, emphasising the faults. Many 
curious things are to be found in the longer works, 
and some well-turned verses in the miscellaneous 
pieces. “Incidents of a Life,” a prose collection at 
the end of the voltime, contains some interesting 
matter, and will repay perusal. 
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FICTION. 
1, A Covenant with tHe Deap. By Clara Lemore. Three vols, 
London : Griffith, Farran & Co. 


2. “La Betia,” anp Orgers. By Egerton Castle. One vol. London, 
Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 


In “A Covenant with the Dead” the cleverness is 
very much greater than the charm. The plot is 
intricate, yet never obscure; it is so well arranged 
that the second volume is more interesting than the 
first, and the third more interesting than the second. 
The author has a secret, and keeps it well; one is 
baffled continually, without being irritated, until 
the enlightenment comes. These are not small 
merits; a story of this kind is, as a rule, a bungling 
business, with a transparent mystery and unskilful 
construction, and “ A Covenant with the Dead” has 
no such faults; but it does not seem to us to possess 
charm. One never pauses, as one reads it, to note 
the expression of a thought, unexpressed before 
and yet familiar, new in a book and old in 
one’s mind—almost the most delightful adven- 
ture that can happen to an appreciative reader. 
No character in the book is at once distinct and 
lovable; we are not brought near to the people 
of the story; there seems to be an impassable row 
of footlights between them and us; they are well 
made-up, and we never forget it. There is no sent- 
ence in the novel that will have its place in one’s 
memory, and cries out for quotation. There is none 
of those many trifles which, now and again, make 
one quite certain that an author has a proper sense 
of values, and loves intensely the best things. It is 
very difficult to define charm, but it is perfectly 
easy to note some of the ways in which it shows 
itself. “A Covenant with the Dead” might be 
compared, perhaps, with a little story, “ Green 
Tea,” which recently appeared in the “ Pseudonym 
Library.” “ A Covenant with the Dead” is clever, 
but not charming. “Green Tea” was by no 
means clever; it contained blunders which no ex- 
perienced novelist would have made. But it had 
charm: a scrap of dialogue or a choice of detail 
might be noted on any of its pages in evidence of 
it. “Green Tea” was the work of an imperfect 
artist; “ A Covenant with the Dead” is a novel by a 
competent writer. It is not necessary to give herea 
sketch of the intricate plot; itis a puzzle. Puzzle- 
novels are of two kinds—in one you hunt the 
murderer, and in the other you hunt the lawful heir. 
In this particular novel you, in company with several 
of the characters in the story, hunt the lawful heir. 
The story is less melodramatic and more original 
than might have been expected. The sketch of 
Clement Borthwicke is rather amusing, and perhaps 
the best thing in the book. Curiously enough, the 
men in this story are better drawn than the 
women. 

Mr. Egerton Castle’s collection of short stories 
would seem to show that he is better in conception 
than in execution. Many of them seem to be well 
imagined, to contain scenes that might have been 
intensely dramatic, and characters that might have 
stayed for a while in one’s memory, as new and 
luminous figures. But there is something unfortu- 
nate in the manner, something frigid and unsym- 
pathetic, which greatly detracts from the merits of 
the collection. Where a strong scene is written, Mr. 
Egerton Castle frequently seems to lose confidence 
in himself, and either over-writes or hesitates. He 
has ideas and, we should imagine, great potentiali- 
ties; there are things in this book which come near 
to being very good, but there are more which have 
been quite spoilt. 

The stories are divided into groups; the first of 
them, dealing with Mr. Egerton Castle’s favourite 
art, “ La Bella,” suffers rather from unhappy memo- 
ries. There are two brothers who are poor and 
proud ; only one of them can go out at once, because 
they only possess one suit of outdoor clothes. It 
was Miss Wilkins who used so successfully this 
pathetic limitation of the wardrobe. The two 





brothers, who had previously been on the most 
affectionate terms, become rivals. A mimic combat 
is converted into reality, and one kills the other. 
The withdrawal of the other to a Carthusian monas- 
tery concludes a story which has taken much from 
the common stock, and invested it with very little 
that is distinct and individual. In the second group 
one must say a word for “ The ‘ Son of Chaos.” Itis 
wild ; it would probably make a scientist smile; but 
it is undeniably effective. The quaint little Japanese 
wife and her scientific Scotch husband are a striking 
pair, and the experiment which Brodie conducts is 
sufficiently horrible. Here, too, the main idea of the 
story has, of course, been used before, but in this 
case the use is justified by much that is artistic and 
original in the treatment. In the third group, “A 
Paragraph in the Globe,” is the most dramatic story 
in the book, and, we think, the strongest. It is 
strong in its situations, and especially strong in the 
delineation of one character, a woman. The volume 
concludes with a short story by Mrs. Castle, which 
is pretty and rather poetical. Mr. Egerton Castle 
is always readable; he never tells a story unless he 
has a story to tell; but although he is by no means 
without experience, his work seems to be chiefly 
valuable for its promise. Mr. Castle might be said, 
perhaps, to be the literary converse of Mr. Henry 
James, whose execution is always better than his 
conception, just as his fulfilment is always better 
than his promise. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE—MAINLY FOR FOREIGNERS. 


Tue IpossiprLity oF Soctat Democracy. By Dr. A. Schiiffle. With 
a Preface by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. (Social Science Series, Double Volume.) 

Tue ConDITION OF THE WoRKING CLassEs IN ENGLAND IN 1844. By 
Frederick Engels. (Same publishers and size.) 

Wuatever Dr. Schaffle writes is no doubt worthy of atten- 

tion, but the series of letters before us is hardly adapted to 

English readers—as, indeed, the Preface admits. ‘ When you 

come to practice,” said a well-known Fabian to the writer of this 

notice, ‘ Socialisin, after all, reduces itself to municipalising the 
waterworks.” Dr. Schiffle, however, attacks (infer alia) free love 
and here we remember Mr. Belfort Bax’s attitude to the bour- 
geois institution of marriage in another volume of the series) and 
the Materialistie Atheism which is often only the swearing at 
large which expresses the general and justifiable discontent of 
which German Socialism isthe outcome. But German Socialism 
is, after all, an exotic with us, and English economists will do 
well to take the advice once given to his English brethren by 

a very eminent German classical scholar: ‘* Don’t translate our 

books ; write your own.” Being what it is—a work suited for 

Germans only—the book is interesting enough, and well trans- 

lated. It is a pity to use the term Positivism in a sense 

quite different from its aceepted meaning, Comtism. This 

* Positivism,” or “ Positive Social Reform,’ by which Prof. 

Schaffle hopes to combat German Social Democracy, includes 

Boards of Conciliation and a sliding seale of wages, the identical 

introduction of an eight hours’ day by general agreement 

among civilised nations, extended legal protection of labour, 
and the preservation of the peasantry, without which, he 
maintains, a modern state would hardly be manageable. On 
the whole, it strikes us as very much like English advanced 

Liberalism. Concealed in the latter part of the book there 

will be found some interesting matter relating to the position 

of the agricultural classes in Germany. 

Mr. Frederick Engels, the well known Socialist thinker, 
prefixes an explanatory preface to the work of his youth, which, 
substantially, is as follows: England at present is far beyond 
the stage herein described. As commercialism develops, a 
better moral standard is introduced, simply to save time and 
trouble. The truck system, adulteration of food, and other 
tricks of trade, belong to an epoch which England has now left 
behind. Not so other countries ; the United States for instance. 
The descriptions given in the book might still be applied to 
the working classes there or on the Continent. At present, 
England is approaching the stage when the supply of new 
markets will stop and no further expansion of her trade will be 
possible. Then will come the chance of English socialism. 
Of drawing-room Socialism, indeed, the author does not think 
much; but he looks hopefully to the changes in the East End 
and the new Unionism—though he admits that its leaders have 
made grave mistakes. For his own errors and prophecies in 
this book, now nearly forty years old, he apologises good- 
humouredly. Those who disagree with him may read the book 
with pleasure, and measure by its help the progress made in 
living between 1844 and 1892. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

THERE are plenty of wild birds even yet “ Within an Hour of 
London Town,” and “ A Son of the Marshes” is well acquainted 
with their leafy haunts. The woodlands of Surrey, Sussex, and 
Hampshire and the marsh-lands of Kent form the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of the genial and enthusiastic student of nature who 
is responsible for this book. He knows the most sequestered 
parts of the southern counties, and is as clever in making his 
way across country as Reynard himself. He is familiar with the 
nooks and corners of woodland and dale and with the summer 
and winter aspects of moor and stream. Beyond this, he is an 
accurate and skilled observer, and his love of the birds, though 
never paraded, makes itself felt, by hints and allusions, on almost 
every page. Occasionally the peasantry, with their quaint tradi- 
tions and simple kindliness, figure in the unconventional record ; 
but, after all, the charm of the volume consists in its minute 
descriptions of the haunts and habits of the starling, the plover, 
the blackbird, the thrush, the woodpecker, and a score or so more 
of our feathered friends. 

Canon Knox Little has often spent his vacations on board 
the yacht of a friend, and in this delightful way he has visited 
many histurie places along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
“Sketches in Sunshine and Storm” is one of the literary results 
of his travels, and all who have listened in recent years to per- 
haps the most eloquent and impassioned pulpit orator amongst 
the clergy of the Church of England will doubtless recall many 
other glowing word-pictures gathered by the preacher in the 
course of his wanderings by land and sea. These descriptive 
papers are concerned with Algiers, Italy, and the holy places of 
Palestine. They are written in a rhetorical strain, and the sen- 
timent which pervades them strikes us as being at times some- 
what forced, while the moralising tendencies of the writer might 
certainly have been curbed with advantage. On the other hand, 
Canon Knox Little possesses to a certain extent what Dean 
Stanley was accustomed to term historical imagination, and this 
cireumstance enables him to conjure up the great associations of 
the past, and to throw around his pictures of famous places 
something of the light of other days. Unfortunately, the ee- 
vlesiastical, as apart from the spiritual, convictions of the writer 
obtrude themselves too often upon the printed page, and this 
fact renders an otherwise attractive record of travel rather 
irritating reading to those who do not agree with Mr. Knox 
Little’s interpretation of the controversies which have marked 
the progress of the Christian Church. Perhaps it may be as 
well to give our readers a taste of the quality of the book, and 
for that purpose we turn to the description of Orvieto, one of 
the most renowned, as well as one of the most characteristic, of 
the smaller cities of Italy. The little city is built upon a cliff 
which overlooks a wide expanse of vine-clad plain :—* Entering 
its mediwval gate, we feel ourselves at once in a fortress of the 
Middle Ages. There are dim, narrow street’, and tall towers 
which once may have worn an air of menace, but have now an 
aspect monumental and melancholy. Here and there, bearing 
their part in ordinary life, are some decorated walls of a palace 
of the Middle Ages, sometimes with cross-keys and tiara re- 
ealling the refuge of a Pope in flight from his foes. The 
city does not seem populous. Grass grows between the stones 
and traffic of any sort there cannot be said to be.” Mr. Knox 
Little declares that he found the people of Orvieto kindly and 
courteous, but solemn and dignified. He stayed at a spacious, 
rambling old inn which bore all the marks of having known 
better days. It proved to be an ancient palace, and one from 
which, we need seareely say, the glory had departed. In the 
dreamy streets of Orvieto there are several such buildings, 
“grim and stately, giving that temper of departed greatness to 
the little city which marks it at every step.” This book is sure 
to prove welcome to the many friends of the distinguished 
preacher whose experiences it recounts. 

Searcely a year ago Mrs. Fawcett edited an edition of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s “ Vindication of the Rights of Women,” and, 
therefore, we are inclined to think that Mrs. Pennell has pro- 
duced a quite superfluous volume. This latest edition of poor 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s once famous book can hardly be described 
* Wirntn an Hovr or Loxpon Town: Amonea Witp Brirps anp 

THEIR Haunts, Hy ,A Son of the Marshes, LKdited by J. A. 

Owen. London: William Blackwood & Sons. Crown 8vo. 
SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND Storm. A Collection of Miscellaneous 

Essays and Notes on Travel. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A. 

London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. 


(7s. 6d.) 
A VINDICATION OF THE Riguts or Womay. By Mary Wollstonecraft. 
With an Introduction by Elizabeth R. Pennell. (‘The Scott 


Library.”’) London: Walter Scott. Crown 8vo. (ls. 6d.) 


Tue ArHENntaAn Ornacte. A Selection. Edited by John Underhill. 
With a Prefatory Letter from Walter Besant, (‘* The Scott 
Library.”’) London: Walter Scott, Crown 8vo. (Is. 6d.) 

A Tramp To Bricutox. By E. S. Kennedy, M.A., Ph.D.. Editor of 
** Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.” London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. Crown 8vo, (ls.) 





as an improvement on its immediate predecessor, and the “ Scott 
Library” makes, in consequence, a poor start with a fresh 
reprint of a treatise which is already in the hands of most 
people who are at all interested in the subject. Mrs. Pennell 
admits that the faults of Mary Wollstonecraft’s book assert 
themselves on almost every page: that her style is turgid, and 
rhetorieal rather than speculative; but she is right in claiming 
that the work, with all its faults, possesses unusual power, and 
has the stamp of sincerity upon it. We doubt, however, 
whether Mrs. Fawcett or Mrs. Transl, or both combined, will 
do more than awaken a languid degree of public interest in 
a book which is hardly likely at this time of day to renew its 
vogue. 

Early in the reign of William and Mary, John Dunton, an 
eccentric bookseller, started The Athenian Mercury, a journal 
which at once hit the public taste, and was the forerunner of all 
modern newspapers which deal largely in answers to corre- 
spondents. It was a single folio sheet, printed on both sides, 
and amongst its contributors was Samuel Wesley, the father of 
the founder of Methodism. The paper took the town by storm, 
or, at all events, that part of the town which was represented by 
the shopkeepers of the period, and all who had questions to 
propound or doubts to solve seem quickly to have responded to 
the editor's invitation to “send their questions by a penny post 
letter to Mr. Smith at his coffee-house in Stocks Market in the 
Poultry,’ and thus in due time The Athenian Mercury became 
more and more a mirror of the times. Afterwards, in the reign 
of George II., the cream of the then long-defunet journal was 
— in four volumes as The Athenian Oracle, and now, in a 
iandy little volume of two hundred and sixty pages, Mr. John 
Underhill gives the present generation the cream of the 
cream. He says with truth that, if science did not exactly 
flourish in the eighteenth century, superstition was every- 
where rife, and proof of this assertion abounds in many 
quaint and detailed statements about witcheraft, apparitions, 
and nonsense of a similar kind. Love, courtship, and 
marriage are responsible for many questions, and the uncon- 
scious self-revelation of the mysterious correspondents of the 
paper is often droll. Religious problems fill one section of the 
book, and if they do nothing else they at least reveal how far the 
grounds of controversy have shifted since Dunton’s time. Mr. 
Underhill has made his selections with eare, and he has enriched 
the little book with an interesting preface, in which the con- 
nection between journalism and literature from the Restoration 
to the period of Addison and Steele is indicated. The book re- 
fleets the manners and customs, the prejudices and virtues, the 
vanity, the honesty, the superstition, and the self-respect of the 
citizen class—the quiet, decorous tradesman, who held aloof 
from the follies of the town and knew little of fashionable 
life and nothing of the Court. It is the shopkeepers and their 
assistants who talk for the most part in these diverting pages, 
and all students of men and manners will do well to listen. 

“ A Tramp to Brighton ™ scarcely describes the characteristics 
of Dr. E. 8. Kennedy’s vigorous and unconventional pamphlet. 
Nearly half of the little book is concerned with studies of the 
shady side of humanity, as it presented itself in the poorest dis- 
tricts of London five-and-thirty years ago, and, therefore, we 
need searcely say long before ““ Amateur Casuals” startled the 
world with their social revelations, Dr. Kennedy, accompanied 
by a friend, determined to make himself acquainted with tho 
thieves’ quarters of the town. He had some odd experiences, 
and he recounts them with sympathy and skill. Afterwards the 
two friends duly tramped leisurely to Brighton in a guise which 
would certainly have startled their friends. On the road they met 
with some odd adventures, and they seem to have enlivened the 
way by the frank discussion of some of the deepest problems of 
faith and morals. Altogether, the book is a curious medley, but 
there is no lack of thought and suggestiveness in the moralisings 
and speculations which abound in its closing pages. 
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